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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
hundred and fifty cetton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and fer as many 


O - . more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
rganization many use it exclusively Complete 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
, f WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. E . f | 
O WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap quipment or | 


Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 


Old Mills Cleaning. New Cotton 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 


Systems. 
: MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping ° 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric tre Protection, 
—* | Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, | 
a Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. | 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


THE 


RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


MacColl Spooler Guide 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Special Circular 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


COMMA MY DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPE DALE. MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 40S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Real 


Improvement 


For the first time since the 1907 panic, the 
Southern cotton mills have orders sufficient to 
insure full time operation for many months. 

There has been a real improvement in cotton 
manufacturing conditions and with few excep- 
tions, the mills are very optimistic. 


Many mills have orders that will run them 


into next summer, and afew are now sold up 


into 1913. 

Old mills that have been idle for several years 
are being put in operation and mills that 
have been curtailing are starting up the idle por- 
tion of their machinery. 

During the last three years mills have been 


forced to economize and their stocks of supplies 
have been reduced to the lowest possible point. 
With a return of prosperity the cotton mills 
must enter the market for supplies and machin- 
ery. 
The best medium for reaching the Southern 


mills and the one that will show best returns 
is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thursday, November 2, 4941. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lutivs & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishifig Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Colot and Chemical Cempany 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


SOUTHERN 
BRANCHES: 


Manufattirérs Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Kolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
Guaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


A CLEAN MILL is an indica- 


tion of a good superintendent. 
FELTON’S BRUSHES will keep 


your mill clean. 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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OT long ago a man noted for 
broad grasp of the indus- 
trial and commercial! situ- 
ation said: “This is the age 


‘of cotton: Tt is just as far m ad- 


vance of the iron age as the iron age 
was in advance of the stone age.” 

“Cotton today plays a bigger part 
in industrial development than any 
other commodity except steel. It 
enters into the manufacture of more 
articles of commerce than any other 
product of the soil. Eliminate cotton 
and the mere stoppage of spindles 
and looms would be but a trifle com- 
pared with the paralysis- that would 
visit countless other imdustries. 

“Why has a new record for con- 
sumption been established?. Where 
has the cotton gone? 


“Tha world has jast begun to find 
out the countless uses to which cot- 
ton is put. There is hardly an in- 
dustry of importance today that 
does not pay tribute te Aime cotton, 
The man who takes a trip on a train 
hardly realizes that the railroads of 
the great country are among the 
largest consumers of cotton. Yet 
cotton duck is the basis of the air- 
brake hose; eotten duck is the basis 
of the enameled ceilings: the plush 
chairs are of cotton; the leather 
seats in the day coaches and smok- 
ing compartments are cotton. An 
expert in the employ of one of the 
leading car building firms im this 
country says that he believes the 
railroads and trobiey lines in this 
country alone require an amount of 
cotton cloth equivalent to a quarter 
of a million bales. 


“Our information leads us to place 
an estimate of 320,000 bales annually 
as the present among of cotton re- 
quired for motor cars. 


“It would be difficult to estimate 


the amount of cotton required year- 
ly for the harvesting and marketing 
of our great cereal crop. Thou- 
sands of bales arinnallv go into the 
making of bags. We believe the lar- 
gest individual contract for cotton 
goods in the world is the one placed 
annually by the International Har- 
vester company. It calls for mil- 
lions of vards of cotton duck to go 
mto the manufacture of aprons, 
carriers and elevators for thousands 
of reapers and binders, headers and 
thrashers, and a recent authority 
places the output throughout the 
world at 1,500,000 new machines an- 
nually, and tis ealls for 50,000,000 


Gotton Goes 


yards of cotton duck running two or 
three pounds to the yard. 

“Electricity is the most powerful! 
agent in the world, but it cannot get 
along without cotton. Millions of 
miles of copper wire annually owe 
the perfeetion of their insulation to 
cotton yarns or tape of cotton cloth. 
It is estimated that the sales in the 
New York market alone amount to 
{00,000 pounds of yarn weekly to the 
eleetrical industry. 

“Today the service uniforms of th: 
armies of the world consist of khaki 
cloth or something similar. The Uni- 
ted States alone requires about 5,- 
000,000 yards of eight ounce khaki 
cloth annually. When one comes to 
figure out the amount of khaki re- 
quired for the military establish- 
ments of Great Britian, Germany, 
France; Russia and other countries, 
the total is likely to reach stagger- 
ing proportions. 

“The navies of the world use a 
tremedous amount of khaki and 
other duck. It is said that more 
cotton is used by battleships today 
than in the days when sailing ves- 
sels constituted our men of war. 
While the sails have disappeared 
cotton duck is so extensively used 
for awnings, coverings for launches 
and similar purposes that the 
amount of material required is even 
greater now than in the old clipper 
trade. 

“Another demand for cetton cloth 
has been created by the increasing 
use of cotton cloth for growing to- 
bacco under shade. Several hun- 
dred acres of land in Connecticut 
are covered in this manner. One 
large tobacco company uses 1,000,- 
000 yards of cloth for the shade cul- 
ture in Florida and Cuba. The same 
company also uses 4,000,000 vards of 
cloth annually for making bags for 
two of tts popular brands of smok- 
ing tobacco. 

“Cotton bags have displaced bar- 
rels to’a great extent in the ship- 
meni, of sugar, salt and flour. With 
cotton at fifteen cents a pound the 
bags would be cheaper than bar- 
rels. 

“Cotton plays an important part 
in the minning and marketing of 
coal. A heavy cotton duck is ex- 
tensively used in coal mines for 
the purpose of making ventilating 
chutes. About 15,00,000 yards. of 
cotton duck annually are made into 
coal bags for delivering coal where 


tor wagon tops, 


a chute cannot be employed to ad- annually. 


vantage. 

“There has been a great expansion 
in the use of tarpauline. In the 
British possessions, especially in 
South Africa, the tarpaulime has 
displaced the old flat duck for cover 
for flat cars, goods, vans, wagon 
evers. and tents. In South Africa 
also, the cotton blankets have com- 
pletely driven out the woolen, and 
1,500 bales, 200 blankets to the bale, 
are imported by that country § an- 
nually. 


“Overcoats of cotton duck with 
blanket lining have taken the place 
ot heavy woo! and fur garments in 
the American and Canadian north- 
west. I[t is estimated that 20,000,000 
yards annually are consumed by 
this branch of the trade alone. 

“Thousands of bales of cotton an- 
nually find their way into the con- 
struction of fireproof buildings in 
our large cities. Wherever’ § the 
steam and hot water pipes are ex- 
posed, they are covered with as- 
bestos covering around which is 
placed cotton duck. 

‘Cotton cloth has taken the place 
of wall paper in thousands of mod- 
ern houses. 


“Several million yards annually 
are used in making cloth signs and 
advertisements. The American To- 
bacco company and similar concerns 
use enormous quantities of cloth in 
their decorative advertisements. 

“Potiery establishments use mil- 
hens of vards of army duck for the 
purpose of squeezmeg water out of 
clay. 

“The government requires 4,000,- 
000 yards of cotton duck annually 
for coi bags. 

“Cement companies use about 8,- 
000,000 yards of cotton bagging an- 
nually. 

“About 2,000,000 vards of cotton 
duck annually are made into feed 
bags for horses. 

“Wood pulp paper mills and other 
paper mills use enormous quantities 
of heavy cotton duck for driers. 


‘Cotton drills and duck to the ex- 


tent of millions of yards are used 
cushions, water- 
proof coats, ‘pantasote,’ ete. 

“A heavy duck is used to the ex- 
tent of millions of yards annually 
for the purpose of filtering oils. 

“Cotton duck is the basis of rub- 
ber belting, and all kinds of rubber 
hose. Sales of these branches of 
the trade amount to 50,000,000 yards 


Among the smalier users, 
but making a heavy aggregate; ten- 
nis and gymnasium shoes; duck 
canopy for shower baths where rub- 
ber formerly was used; covering of 
trunks and telescepes, binding of 
books, draining of mines—heavy 
duck to the extent of 4,000,000 yards 
annually. 

“While we do not presume to have 
set forth more than a smal! portion 
of the uses tc which ¢otton is put, 
the above items should eo far to- 
wards showing where curtailment 
would be impossible except under 
extraordinary conditions. Even af 
a much further advance it would 


not he tikely to enter comparison 


with the products it has displaced. 

“In the matter of wearing ap- 
parel its nearest competitors are 
linen and wool. There is as much 
eotton as linen in collar and shirt. 
‘All wool clothing is practically a 
thing of the past. 

“Once in a while a bull on cotton 
in an effort to express his enthusi- 
asm says: ‘Cotton is going as high 
as wool.’ 

“He probably has forgotten—if in 
fact the figures were ever presented 
to him—that until the last twenty 
years cotton for hundreds of years 
has sold at a higher average price 
than wool. When one considers the 
countiess uses to whieh cotton is 
put, and figures in what might hap- 
pen owing to an accidental curtail- 
ment of production, it is quite with- 
in the bounds of possibilities for 
hist ry to repeat itself.”—Manufac- 
turers’ Record. 


California a Manufacturing Silk 
State. 


To the list of the manufacturing 


silk states must now be added Cali- 


fornia. for in Los Angeles there is 
now being successfully operated the 
Los Angeles Silk Works, under the 
general management of D. I. New- 
ton. The plant has an equipment 
of ten looms operating on a produc- 
tion of broad silks, which are sold 
direc fo eonsumers from sales rooms 
located in the business section of 
the city. The company has been 
established six years and received 
the highest awards at the Seattle 
Exposition, the California State 
Fiar and the Pacific Land and Pro- 
duets Exposition held in Los An- 
geles recently.— Silk. 
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Steam Turbine for Future Use 


(Continued from last week.) 
Inherent Characteristics. 

The elementary distinction ‘be- 
tween “impulse” and “reaction” de- 
signs is that the former employ 
high relative velocities across the 
blades with equal pressure on either 
side of the rotating buckets, where- 
as in reaction blading low relative 
velocities obtain and a drop in pres- 
sure, or in other words expansion, 
also progresses in the Dlades, 46 
they themselves really constitute 
emal!l nozzles. The use of low ve- 
locities entails the least abrasive 
action of blade sufraces from steam 
jets, the wear probably varying ap- 
proximately in proportion to the 


square of the relative steam speeds. 


The effect becomes more serious with 
th presence of morsture and pro- 
vides a logical reason for establish- 
ing reaction blading in all low pres- 
sure stages for the larger turbine 
capacities, typical in Europe as well 
as in this country. To offset. the 
effect of moist steam of high ve- 
locity in the impulse type, increas- 
ed superheating is bemg recom- 
mended to delay the occurrence of 
saturation (i. e. the dew point), so 
as to limit it to the last stage, or tn 
other terms to ensure dry steam 
throughout the expansion. This 
naturally requires more costly boil- 
er outlay and piping systems with 
their attending liability of greater 
maintenance expense. A gam may 
thus be derived from the view point 
of repairs, bul not in the sense of 
economy at the fuel pile. Prominent 
European builders of impulse tur- 
hines. in taking cognizance of 
these facts largely subdivide the 
low pressure stag-< ‘o attain low 
steam velocities. 

Since in the reaction. type, - the 
greater part of the work its per- 
fermed as the steam issues from the 
blades. the necessity of a sharp 
and well preserved entrance angie 
is of comparatively little amount. 
But in the impulse type the greater 
part of the dynamic energy in the 
steam jet is exerted on entering the 
buckets, so that if Is Very necessary 
that the blades and direction of the 
jet be correctly maintained. Thus 
it is manifest that the reaction tur- 
bine will show greater permanency 
as regards efficiency, either m case 
of slight wear or scale deposit i: 
the blades. 

Unequal pressure on the sides of 
the rotating blades in the reaction 
type creates an end thrust, which 
must be properly counterbalanced. 
a simple provision in medium sizes 
Large capacities induced the devel- 
opment of the now well known dou- 
ble blow turbine, which not only 
solved the balancing problem, bu 
enabled the use of higher rotat' 
speeds and provided large blade 
areas in the final stages, both fac- 
tors of economy. Although the im- 
pulse type does not ordinarily expe- 
rience any unbalancing of pressures 
on either sides of the discs, an ac- 
cumulation of foreign matter upon 
the huekets may restrict the steam 
sufiicientiy to produee a consider- 
able force in an axial direction, due 


to resulting friction and impact. 
Being without means for counterac- 
ting heavy unbalancing, the thrust 
bearing may become dangerously 
overloaded. 

More advantages accrue from the 
use of a great many small blades 
in reaction turbines than are at 
first apparent. An accidental colli- 
sion of the rotating and stationary 
elements may only result at the 
most in stripping a. number of 
blades, and under this slightly crip- 
pled condition the turbine may safe- 
ly be eontinued mm service, a prac- 
tice which in the case of the dise 
type turbine, with tts heavy blades 
and thin shafts, would generally be 
prohibitive due to the danger of vi- 
bration from an unbalanced rotor. 


There isa misleading idea that one 
type of turbine may be designed for 
a greater degree of efficiency when 
high vacua are used, but it is a fact 
that no actual diffefence. exists, as 
inay be easily demonstrated graphi- 
cally. However, the change in econ- 
omy of any particular type . with 
change in vacuum during the°oper- 
ation, will depend to some exten! 
upon the number of stages or rows 
of blades which it contains; there- 
fore, the turbine with the fewer 
rows or stages is more sensitive to 
change under operating conditions 
and will more rapidly decline in ef- 
ficiency if the auxiliary equipment 
is not kept up to the original stan- 
dard. Besides, the amount of effort 
and expense which is warranted in 
maintaining high vacua is plain?v 
debatable when the greater auxili- 
ary power and investment are fully 
reckoned. In reality it is simply an 
economic problem which mm any 
particular installation settles Heself. 


Regulation and Operation Quali- 
ties—Stability in operation is essen- 
tial in all power stations, large or 
small. Swinging of load or as 
sometimes called hunting) between 
various units, if not corrected, may 
become so aggravated as to impair 
or jeopardize the service rendered 
by the plant. While wide regula- 
lion from no load to full load ts pre- 
ferred im parallel operation of al- 
ternators, it does not relieve the 
governing mechanism from the 
duty of promptiy responding — to 
load changes. To effect smooth reg- 
ulation and obviate tendencies” to 
race and hunt, the “fly-ball” regu- 
lator must be sufficiently powerful 
to overeome without hesitancy any 
momentary sticking or binding as 
well as the imertia and friction of 
rest. In hydraulically operated 
valves, the pilot valve should be 
placed as close as possible to the 
operating cyimder, so thal no lag 
will occur which may introduce 
poor regulating quality. In large 
stations chiefly, and other plans 
where the loads remain very ufi- 
for for tong periods, or change 


gradually, these features may not 
assume such importance as indica- 
ted. But allowing that the swing 
on the station its of an appreci- 
able amplitude, as occurs with in- 
terurban eleetric railway loads and 
plants 


in industrial having rolls, 


bulldozers, elevators and similar in- 
lermittently operating apparatus, 
sensitive regulation is especially de- 
manded where office lighting is fur- 
nished from the same source of 
current. 

Simplicity in valve and governor 
mechanism is paramount to ensure 
instant action at any critical mo- 
ment. Gradual steam admission 
gives a smooth regulation curve, 
and the governor must control but 
a singie vaive. Where each step in 
valve operation represents say 300 
hp. the sluggish action or sticking of 
any one valve may prove t6 be 
enough to bring about unfortunate 
results. The governor or regulator 
should be supplied by forced lubri- 
‘ation and encased for safety of the 
operators. When in service, the 
turbine should require a mmimum 
of attention under and and all va- 
mations in load. It has scored ma- 
terially over the reciprocating en- 
gine in the matter of small attend- 
ance, and this possibility of the tur- 
bine should not be neglected or 
overlooked in power station design 
and supervision. 


Efficiencies. 


Scareely any reference to the 
comparative economies of recipro- 
cating engine end turbine need be 
made. Their relationship is _§al- 
ready well established. In strict- 
ly condensing service the turbine 
as previously noted is more efficient 
with the exception perhaps of very 
small units. For non-condensing 
work the engine may show a some- 
what higher heat efficieney but, 
often the reverse when final capital 
economy is considered. There is 
much tobe said, however, regarding 
the performance characteristics of 
different turbines. Turbines of va- 
rious builds could not be expected 
to coincide in the results they pro- 
duce, and for important reasons. 
since blading formation and propor- 
tions are the governing factors. The 
superior efficieney of nozzles over 
buckets has been thoroughly set- 
tiled. Hence, turbines employing 
the reaction principle , with the 
blades constituting nozzles, should 
suprpass other types by from 5 to 
15 per cent., notwithstanding radia! 
leakages. According to all records 
ithe reaction type with high pres- 
sure impulse wheel has developed 
the best results thus far obtained. 
The proper measure of turbine per- 
formance is the efficiency ratio or 
Rankine eycle efficiency, i. e., the 
ratio of equivalent energy trans- 
formed into effective work to the 
heat energy actually available. Wa- 
ter rates do not exhibit the true 
economy of the turbine § station 
equipment. These facts are of 
more -han teehnieal interest and 
bear critica] study. Moreover, they 
coneern the operator as well as the 
designer and are also important 
points to bear in mind in connection 
with the question of economy guar- 
anteed. Power engineers in their 
to procure unreasonable effi- 
ciency often eneourage hazardous 
guarantees. The latter practice has 
not been shunned as it justly de- 


serves, for the reason. that conclus- 
ive tests are improbable in the ma- 
jority of cases, yet, heretofore, the 
attention given the subject has been 
too insufficient to expose the falla- 
cies, both in guarantees and erratic 
tests. Many reliable tests are now 
on reeord furnish fair standards of 
performance under different opera- 
ting conditions. Therefore -be- 
hooves those installing new turbines 
to specifically analyze the import- 
ant features which underly this in 
dustry. Penalty and bonus stipula- 
lions are only a mask unless the ap- 
proved test conditions prevail and 
trials are conducted conscientiously 
and skillfully. Nevertheless, within 
reasonable limits, the award and 
penalizing on tmprovement or de- 
ficiency in guaranttes, on the whole, 
serve as an excellent method of 
agreement and should be. adopted 
and carried to conclusions in every 
possible case. 

Maximum and Normal Ratings. 

Within the last three years, a new 
reference for rating generating units 
and other electrical power appa- 
ratus has come into use to a limited 
extent. This his taken the form of 
basing the full-load capacity on the 
greatest amount of power which 
may be delivered by the machine 
continuously without dangerous 
heating, or strains or serious falling 
om in speed. The capacity, thus 
termimed is called a maximum ra- 
ting. Previously, the more conser- 
vative practice provided all import- 
ant machinery of this class with a 
continuous marginal overload of 25 
per cent; this was distinguished as 
the normal rating. Each method of 
rating is to be respectively en- 
dorsed under appropriate circum- 
stances. Only where there is a def- 
inite knowledge, however, that the 
unit. will not be compelled to oper- 
ate constantly at some greater ca- 
pacity than fixed upon, shall mexi- 
mum ratings be employed, for these 
remove the conservatism 80 essen- 
tial in Wmportant serviee and should 
therefore be confined to special 
cases. Turbines rated on a maxi- 
mum basis are incapable of ecarry- 


ing full load should the vacuum 


be accidentally lost; which might 
enmbarass the operation of the 
plant. Boilers ordinarily possess 
sufficient inherent overload capaci- 
ly to provide the increased steam 
required to run the turbine non- 
condensing. Moreover. the hoiler 
plant should not be rated at its 
maximum output as a higher effi- 
cleney obtains at a lower rating. 
As regards the different ratings. 
the design for the normal rated tur- 
bine would not necessarily be chang- 
ed to produce better light load econ- 
omy, for no advantage would ac- 
crue even on fluctuating load, as 
may be shown. -It would mean 
though in the maximum rated tur- 
bine that all the possible power 
was being forced from. the same 


frame used for the machine when. 


normally rated at lower capacity. 
The unit cost, i. e.. per kilowatt, of 
a maximum rated turbine is neces- 
sarily lower than for the normal 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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HIS invention relates to hed- 

dies for loom harness and in 

such connection it has par- 

ticular relation to the form- 
ation of the warp eye thereof in 
that type of heddles whieh are 
made from a thin flat strip'of metal 
or wire. 

The principal object of the mven- 
tion is to provide an improved form 
of warp eye for that class of hed- 
dies which are made from a thin 
flat strip of metal or wire, the form- 
ation of the warp eye of our im- 
proved heddle being such as to re- 
sult in comparatively large and 
rounded bearing surfaces at the re- 
spective ends of the eye whereby a 
free and even passage of the warp is 
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assured. By the employment of 
‘he imvention a much larger eye is 
secured withonmt exeessive bending 
of the shanks of the same as has 
heretofore been netessary. 

A further and quite impertant ob- 
ject of the invention is to reduce as 
far as possible the interference 
with the warp threads which pass 
between adjacent heddles in a frame 
and which are controlled by the 
other harness frames and which are 
constantly being operated up and 
down past the protruding shanks of 
the warp eves. 

The wature and characteristic 
features will be more readily un- 
derstood from the following de- 
scription taken in. connection with 
the aecompanying drawings form- 
ing part hereof, in which——- 

Figures 1 and 2 are respectively 
face and edge view of a heddle. em- 
bodying the main features of this 
invention; Figs. 3 and 4 are detail 
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views, enlarged, of the eye portion 
of the heddie, taken respectively in 
Lhe direction of the arrows x and y 
of. Fig 5: and Fig. 5 is a horizonta! 
medial section of the eye shown in 
hie. 3. 

Referring to the drawings, in the 
particular embodiment of the inven- 
tion there shown, 6 represents the 
heddie, which is made from a thin 
flat strip of metal or wire and pro- 
vided at its respective upper and 
lower ends with the usual mortises 
8 for mounting the heddies on the 
harness frame rods, not shown. In- 
termediate the mortises 8 the hed- 
die is provided with the warp eye 
9, the conformation of which is the 
subject matter of this invention. The 


shanks 15 of the eye 9 are each bent 
slightly outward from the general 
plane of the eye portion 10 in op- 
posite directions to each pther as 
clearly shown in Fig. 4, and the 
shanks 15 of the eve 9 may, if de- 
sired, be expanded laterally as 
shown in Figs. t and 3, but the ends 
of the eve 9, however, are interior- 
ly rounded as at 12. The eye por- 
tion 10 is twisted to occupy a posi- 
tion at a slight angle to the main 
plane of the heddle, the twist oc- 
eurring immediately above and be- 
low the eye 9 and being in the same 
direction as the bend or offset of 
the shanks 15. By this arrange- 
ment the rounded ends 12 of the eye 
9 although the shanks 15 thereof 
are only slightly bent out of the 
plane of the eye portion, will nev- 
ertheless be in such position, due 
to the angular arrangement of the 
eye portion 10, as to present rela- 


Lively large and broad bearing sur- 


faces which will permit of the 
ready passage of the warp and of 
inequalities therein through the 
fye , as Will be readily understood 
by an inspection of Figs. 2 and 5, 
the line 14 of Fie. 5 indicating the 
direction of the warp im its passage 
through the eye, and no abrupt 
shoulders will oceur in the outer 
margins 16 of the warp eye. 

It, should be understood that in the 
manufacture of heddles from a thin 
flat. strip of metal or wire as con- 
tradistinguished from those made 
by punching from sheet metal, on 
aceount of the limited amount of 
cross section of the material which 
is available, certain difficulties arise 
in order to secure the proper con- 
formation of the warp eye. which 
difficulties it is the purpose of the 
present invention to overcome. 
Héretofore, when it has been re- 
quired to make a relatively large or 
wide eye in a heddle made from a 
thin narrow flat strip, if the shanks 
were bent out of the plane of the 
heddle im a smooth even curve, a 
sharp noteh would oecur at the top 
and bottom of the eve which would 
fend to bind the warp and prevent 
the free and easy passage of the 
same therethrough. while if this 
objection was overcome by bend- 
ing the shanks abruptly at the top 
and bottom, a _ distinct shoulder 
would oceur on the exterior mar- 
gins of the heddle at the top and 
bottom of the eye which would in- 
terfere with the free up and down 
movement of the warp threads 
which lie hetween adjacent heddles 
in a frame and which threads are 
controlled by the other harness 
frames of the loom. 

By twisting the eve portion im- 
mediately above and below the eve 
to a slight extent only. and by bend- 
ing the shanks of the eve slightly 
in opposite directions to each other 
and in the same direction as the 
twist out of the plane of the eve 
portion as hereinbefore set forth, 
the aforesaid objections are effect- 
ively ovreome, the eve thus being 
sufficiently enjarged.the top and bot- 
tom being provided with enlarged 
and rounded bearing portions for 
the passage of the warp. and the 
exterior margins of adjacent hed- 
dies offering no abrupt obstructions 
to the free movement of the warp 
threads which le therehetween. 

The inventors claim: 

1. A heddle made from a thin 
flat strip of metal or wire having a 
warp eve formed by bending. the 
shanks thereof out of the plane of 
the eye portion in opposite direc- 
Lions to each other, the eye portion 
heing twisted immediately above 
and below the bent shanks thereof? 
in the same angular direction .as 
the offset of the shanks, and the in- 
terior end margins of the eve being 
rounded to form large bearing por- 
tions for the warp which passes 
through the eye. 


2. A heddle made from a thin flat 
strip of metal or wire having a warp 
eye formed by expanding the 
shanks thereof laterally and bend- 
ing the same out of the plane of the 


eyo portion in opposite directio” 3 
to each other, and the eve portivn 
heing twisted immediately above 
and below the bent shanks thereof 
in the same angular direction as the 
offset of the shanks. 


Indian Cotton. 


The production of a larger crop of 
cotton in India is looked forward to 
by many as a means of decreasing 
the dependence of Laneashire spin- 
ners upon American staples. Wheth- 
er this will be the actual] result or 
not is somewhat doubtful owing to 
the question of quality; but in any 
‘ase increasing supplies of cotton 
from India will to a certain extent 
relieve the tension of a short Amer- 
ican crop. The problem of increas- 
ing the cotton crop in India is one 
that has attracted much attention. 
Spinners in this eountry, and agri- 
culturists in India, have from time 
to time demanded some sort of act- 
ion by the Government. The latter 
has. been blamed for its apparent 
apathy, but in a recent note on the 
measures employed by the Govern- 
ment of India for the improvement 
and extension of cotton cultivation, 
by Mr. Bernard Coventry, the offi- 
ciating Inspector-General of: Agri- 
culture in India, we see that at least 
it has not been idle. The work done 
in the past.is as follows: (1) Survey 
of indigenous varieties, (2) selec- 
tion and distribution of seed, (3) 
hybridisation, (4) introduetion of 
exotic varieties into places where 
they are likely to suceeed, (5) trial 
of tree cottons. (6) introduction of 
superior country varieties in loeali- 
ties where they promise success, (7) 
improvement in methods of cultiva- 
lion, and (8) extension of cotton 
‘ultivation. These measures have in 
some cases been suecessful, and in 
others the reverse. [Tt is a fact, 
however, that the area under cotton 
has during the past three years been 
inereased largeis in Bombay, Mad- 
ras, the Central Provinces, and in 
Central India. The main feature i. 
to keep up this increaseu srea. In 
this respect the experiments oi: {> 
Agricultural Department have been 
extended, especially in the direction 
of finding suitable localities where 
cotton cultivation can be introduced 
or where the area under the crop 
can be inereased. As in other cot- 
lon-growing areas, however, the ex- 
tension of cotton growing is an eco- 
nomical problem: given higher 
prices, an increase in the produc- 
tive area follows. The present time 
is Certainty in the favor of growers, 
and so we may look forward to an 
increased production.—Textile Man- 
ufacturer of Manchester, Enc. 

“You two look very happy,” said 
a young fellow, stopping in front 
of a couch where a pretty young 
gir! and her sweetheart were 
sitting. 

“Do we?” replied the girl, moving 
over to make room for him beside 
her. “Won't you join us?” 

“Sorry I can't, but [| am not a 
minister,” was the reply. 
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November Contest. 


This week we are publishing the 
first of the articles that were con- 
tributed to the contest for the bes! 
article on “The Managemen of 
Help.” 

November 15th is the last day up- 
on which articles can be received 
and be considered in the contest and 
we hope those who intend to enter 
the contest will not delay about 
sending in their articles. 

The first prize is $1000 and the 
second prize is $5.00, 

We have selected seven experi- 
enced mill superintendents to act 
as judges but their names will not 
be published unti] the last week of 
the contest. 

Contest Rules. 

‘4’. The judges will be seven men 
actively engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing. 

(2). They will be. instructed to 
award the prizes to men who con- 
tribute the bes! practical papers on 
“The Management of Help.” 

(3). Papers must not be of great- 
er length than three columns. 

(4). Papers will be published in 
ihe same order as received by us 
and where two papers are of equal 
merit the one received first will be 
given the decision. 

(5). No paper will be considered 
in the eontest which is received 
later than November 15th. 

(6). Assumed names must be 

signed to the articles, but the rea! 
names must be known to us. 
7.) After the diseussion is clos- 
ed the articles will be printed in 
book form with either the real or 
assumed names of the writers, ac- 
cording to their wishes. 


Number One. 


| wil! say in the beginning that 

a man should be a leader of his 
people and not a driver to be a lead- 
considerate in all dealings with his 
people, listen tw all gmevanees re- 
ported to him and give an unbiased 
verdict to all coneerned. He should 
be a positive man, saying what he 
means in just as few words as pos- 
sible at the right time and in the 
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Management Help 


right way. He should have a pro- 


found regard for the feelings of 
others because HM is possible for a 
man to make an enemy of a sweeper 
bow that will last as long as that 
hoy lives. IT have in mind now a 
superintendent who was once mis- 
treated by his boss. This superim- 
tendent says he will never forget the 
way in which that fellow treated 
him when he was a sweeper boy. 
A man should study the charae- 
teristics of his people, for all people 
are not of the same temperament. A 
rule that suits one will not sull an- 
other. Some will not stand too good 
a treatment: give them an inch and 


they will take a mile. In the case 


of others, on the other hand, the 
more favors shown the greater the 
effort on the part of the help to 
show their appreciation of your 
kindness by doing their best at all 
times. It has heen my observation 
that a bov especially, who keeps 
within due bounds of the rules, gen- 
erally rises mm position. Agam we 
come in contact with those who 
have to be ruled, but even then we 
should rule as gently as the case 
will permit. And in all our dealings 
we shonld practice charity and love, 
for by love we ean aceomplish al- 
most anything. 

The day has long since passed 
when our Southern mil! people 
would submit to bemeg driven like 
slaves, and the fellow who onee 
gained promotion by loud swearing 
and stamping his hat is not wanted 
any more to govern people and he 
is a back number. 

Therefore if we would be success- 
ful managers of help we must. de 


unto others as we would have them. 


do unto us. C. F. M. 


Number Two. 


E ACH officer of a mill has his 
place and ne two have the 
same duties to perform. It is very 
necessary that every officer should 
learn his place and his people and 
not have them expect more of him 
than he ean do. Now m working 
help you, in your place, should meet 
them in a pleasant business way and 
when a hand comes and asks for 
something do not allow your tem- 
per to take eontrel of you and 
snap them up and have them in- 
sulted with you. Never promise to 
do something unless you know that 
you .can keep the promise. When 
the help require something of you, 
tell them that you will look into 
the matter and see what you can 
do. After you have looked into. the 
matter teH the hand what you can 


do and nine times out of ten the 
hand will be satisfied that you did 
the best for him that. you could. 
even if it is not in their favor. By 
doing this you can always keep the 
confidence of your help. 

Every man who works help should 
make them respect them and do 
this by first respecting them at 
their work and on all 6ecasions, and 
especially in their homes. Do not 
act as though you thought you 
thought you were better than your 
help. I tind it to be a very good 
theory to attend ehurch and Sun- 
das school for my own benefit and 
make it a practice to invite all of 
my help to attend with me, and 
then vou can meet them m a social 
way. By this vou ean add consid- 
erably to the confidence placed in 
you by your help. However, do not 
be just a “Sunday” man and cause 
them to call you a hypercrite. Be 
the same every day and be as siriect 
in business as you are in duty. Be 
very careful not to have the so- 
called “pets,” people. to whom you 
give the best end of everything. 
Give the best job to the oldest and 
most competent help. 

It is a mighty bad thing for peo- 
ple to have to work under a man 
who will steal the precious ones 
from their hearts and homes. How- 
ever we do have some of these 
kind of men among the superin- 
tendents, overseers and second 
hands, men who will steal a man’s 
wife or daughter and run away 
with her, after gaining the con- 


fidenee of her family by petting 


the whole of them, thereby making 
his way elear to commit his hellish 
crimes. We can call to our mem- 
ory several men who have fallen 
from this cause and others. who 
would fall if the truth were known. 
Why should we uphold such men? 
Not because there are none better. 
for this is not the ease. The men 
who engage in making pets for the 


purpose of seeking some undermin- 


g advantage of the women who 
work for them, knew which men to 
stay shy of, knowing that the right 
sort of men will not permit these 
underhand schemes. Consequently 
the mill authorities are rarely the 
wiser until after it is too late. 

The subject of managing help is 
a very large proposition and re- 
quires a lot of patience. The man 
who handles help must be firm and 
truthful and be very careful to al- 
ways govern his temper. He shonld 
hear both sides of all questions that 
come before him, for he has got 
io aet as both judge and juror in 
a great many cases that come be- 
fore him. When trouble comes up 
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a man should smooth it over the 
best he can, for a great many of 
the people will be in a good humor 
in less time than it takes to hear 
both sides of the question. 

All men must have the eo-opera- 
tion of their help if they make a 
success. Of, managing them to their 
own and the eompany's satisfac- 
tion. In order to do this a man 
must have plenty of patience and 
never alow himself to get mad and 
fly oft the handle. Be eool at all 
times. When one of the operatives 
fails to do his or her duty and 
you find that you cannot get them 
to do it, the best way out of it is 
to go to them in a nice business 
way anddischarge them without so 
much talk about it. They will see 
their mistake and no doubt turn 
out to be a good hand. 

We cannot be too careful, in what 
we do and say for the .men from 
the second hand on up is looked up 
to as a leader... We have quite a 
lot of leaders in the different oc- 
cupations, but to my mind the 
greatest of them all is a leader of 
help who is true te his leadership 
and lives the best he can in the 
eyes of men and the sight of his 

One-24-T wo. 


Number Three. 

His subject is one which ts hard 

to-diseuss, as one hardly knows 
how to commence. It takes a long 
time for some to learn it, and te 
others it emes natural, while there 
are others who never learn the 
knack of managing help at all. 

To begin with, in order to manage 
help successfully, one should use di- 
plomacy, and if he is not blessed 
with that valuable gift, he had bet- 
ter cultivate it; as that is one of 
the most important things one has 
to learn. By this he is enabled to 
go to the help, when discouraged, 
and show them the bright side, and 
present things in a pleasant light, 
which will cause them te take on 
new interest and take heart. This 
is where human nature has to be 
studied, for all persons cannot be 
managed in the same way. Some 
have to be treated in a positive, dig- 
nified way, allowing no kindness 
otherwise they will take advantage. 
Others have to be watehed carefully 
in order that they carry out orders 
and make good work. There are 
others who need only to be told in 
a pleasant way, and will go on and 
take a pride in doing their very best. 
Still another class will do if they 
are bragged on, and jollied along, 


and made to think that they are 


the best of help to be found any- 
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where. Therefore, an overseer or 
superintendent must study human 
nature and learn how to rub each 
and every one’s disposition so as not 
to rub it the wrong way. Please do 
not understand me to say that every 
manager does not have his troubles 
with the help at times, even if he 
uses all his skill, for there are some 
ehronic kickers who cannot get 
along with any one. This class go 
to work and do very well Tor a few 
days, but begin to get dissatisfied 
in a short time with first one thing 
and then another. Perhaps it is the 
work, or the room, or perhaps the 
mill generally. They want to be 
changed to other work, or te an- 
other room, or they find that the mil] 
does not suit them, or they cannot 
borrow ahead of their wages, or do 
borrow money and see an oppor- 
tunity to skip out without paying it 
baek, and so on. Nearly every mill 
is afflicted with this sort of help 
at one ime or another, and the 
sooner that this class is gotten rid 
of the better it will be for every- 
body and the Company too. 

He will find in the management of 
elp that the best way to get along 
successfully is to make no promises 
but what you ean fulfill. Do as the 
oceasion demands. When you are 
ready to promise anything, at that 
samme time be In a position to grant 
it. If anything will cause help to get 
dissatisiied and iose confidence in 
an overseer or superintendent, it 
is that habit of making promises and 
not fulfilbnge them. He will soon 
get the reputation of not being a 
man Of his word, and everyone will 
lose confidence in him. The over- 
seer should conduct himself so thal 
the help will look up to him and re- 
spect him, and act so that each hand 
from the youngest to the-videst will 
have confidence in his ability to gov- 
ern and manage his help, and run 
his work to the best advantage. 
Alas, there is too much immorality 
and whiskey drinking -amOng su- 
perintendents and overseers. This 
is a deplorable fact, which should 
not be telerated by any Company, 
bul should be stopped at once. In- 
stead of such men building up re- 
spect and high moral standing for a 
community, they will debase and 
corrupt it. How can a Company 
have a elass of help that they 
should take a pride in and wish to 
elevate, and at the same time em- 
ploy such men to direct its affairs? 
It is true that such men often get 
along well with the help and are 
zsood Managers, and get good pro- 
duetion for the Company. The help 
think he is a good fellow, kind and 
pleasant, with a smile for this one, 
and a familiar arm take for that, 


vet how mueh can they cause that 


same community to be looked down 
on and debased. Select good, clean, 
honest deeent men, who understand 
their business. If you haven't got 
them, keep on unti] such men can 
be secured. Pay for such men, 
and they ean be gotten. Men that 
are positive, kind and pleasant, yet 
firm. Men who will take an inter- 
est in the upbuilding of the com- 
munity in which they live, and of 
their help, overseers and superin- 
fendent should be men who can get 
(the confidence of their help. The 
Company should furnish ways and 
means for the good of their help. 
They will soon see that the expense 
it has fer good houses, decent man- 
agers, clean streets, good whole- 
some places of amusement, good 
schools, and good churches, will 
bear fruit, and will gain for them 
a class of help that are contented 
and eg to abide by the rules, 
and work for the Company's inter- 
est. Now we will turn to another 
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side—good contented help must also 
have good running work, for it 18 a 
fact that a mill can pay high wages 
and have bad runuing work, and 
you cannot have a contented set of 
help. They will invariably look 
elsewhere for jobs, and they can 
find them too these days. A mill 
éan pay less wages and have tts 
work running good, with its ma- 
chinery properly oiled and in run- 
ning order, everything going smooth- 
ly—and have a better and more 
obedient set of help than the one 
paying big wages with bad running 
work. The overseer should see to 
it that each and every machine is 
in proper running order. He must 
understand that he is an “Uver- 
seer” and not an “Overlooker,” 
which, alas, is a term that can be 
applied to many holdings such po- 
sitions. .-He should stick up few 
rules on the walls, and if it be nec- 
essary to put a rule up, be careful 
that the rule is enforced. A rule 
stuck up on the wall and not en- 
ferced is worse than no rule at all. 
There are some times when the 
overseer is placed in a position 
where he has to shut his eyes to 
certain things, and pretend not to 
see them. He may be short of help 
and cannot afford to discharge a 
hand at that time on account of 
some little act that is not allowed. 
Then he must use his wits and 
look another way if necessary. Of 
course, every overseer knows when 
these times come. Possibly the next 
day if the fault is repeated he will 
be in a position to correct it. Every 
overseer should have a system and 
a time to have each part of his work 
done, and see that the help carry 
out these orders, and comply to the 
system. No room can be run suc- 
cessfully without system. Confu- 
sion should be avoided. Have a 
second hand and give your orders 
through him, and see that he and 
the section men carry them out. 
Weigh every matter of importance, 
and think it over wel! beore making 
some radical change. Look at 


say. Convinee him or her of the 
error, and make the hand see the 
fault to be corrected. Avoid losing 
your temper, for the man who can 
control tis temper is the man who 
is the best to manage help. Every- 
body likes to be treated well, and 
if you approach help like they were 
(jogs, one need not expect anything 
but trouble. Avoid changing help 
from one machine to another. When 
it is necessary to make changes con- 
fine the changes to as few hands 
as practicable to do the work. En- 
couragement goes a long way, and 
while one is encouraging look for 
defect and remedy same. One must 
keep his eves open and be able to 
coe defeets, and not wait for a ma- 
chine to fall through the floor be- 
fore he finds it out. The old way 
of the overseer using a strap on the 
little ones has passed and as en- 
lightenment has come. so has educa- 
tion, a different way of managing 
help, and it has been found that 
by kindness and encouragement 
things can be accomplished far bet- 
ler than from fear. 
GC. M. 8. 


Number Four. 


HIS is a bruad subject and iI 

might say right here that many 
a zood mill man fas lost his job on 
account of not being a good manager 
of help. 

How often is the remark made, 
“He is a good mill man, but cannot 
mangage help.” Way back in my 
boyhood days this subject was not 
considered. Cotton mills were few 
and if a family wanted to get work 


in a cotton mill they had to put in torder and good running work. 


their application to the superinten- 
dent; as back in those days the su- / 
perintendent did all of the hirme 
of the help. The head of the family 
was required to state how many 
adults and how many children 
naming sex) there were to work, 
and then he would have to go back 
from-whence_ he came and probably 


every side and see where you wil! Wait ‘until some one died; or, at 


land before you make a change, 
and see if such a change is practi- 
eal and beneficial. Have the second 
hand and section men treat the 
help in the proper manner and do 
not allow them to curse or misuse 
them. Such business as is right 
and proper, let it be carried on 
through the second hand. There 
are other things that should receive 
the personal attention of the over- 
seer. He should not vacillate or 
Thesitate in his duty, but when 
there is an unpleasant task to do 
he should lead the way. He should 
not lend or borrow money from 
the help, thereby putting ‘himself 
under obligations to. them. While 
there are Mm every room some 
hands that are more skilled and 


least, until some one was discharg- 
ed; and then, if his name happened 
to be the next one on the superin- 
tendent’s list of applicants, he 
would be notified that the Company 
was ready to employ his hands, on 
trial, and, if they proved to be sat- 
isfactory, would give them perma- 
nent work. The tide has long since 
changed. All managers and super- 
intendents of cotton mills are look- 
ine for good men from the superin- 
tendents on down to the section men. 
And the suecessfal mill men of to- 
day must be good managers of help. 
It is not how many operatives you 
can hire nor how many you can run 
off ‘the least sweeper in the mill 
can run them off). A superintend- 
ent, overseer, second hand or section 


agreeable, and do their work bet-“Man should try, by all means, to 


ter than others, he should recognize 
this by some word of praise, and 
should avoid partiality as that wil! 
breed discord every time. He 
should try in some way to appeal 
to the pride of each, and spur them 
on to the top. Be the friend to all, 
and at the same time gain respect of 
all. Stand by them; get their con- 
fidence: do not swindle or defraud 
them; pay them what they have 
earned—give them every hour due 
them. The overseer should be 
eareful as to the example he sets. 
When a hand is at fault, and needs 
correction, let him-go to that hand 
and talk to him or her in a gentle- 
manly way, always trying to avoid 
rough or harsh language, Explain 
what must be done, and what will 
follow should it not be done. Show 
that hand that you mean what you 


keep their help satisfied, as the 
longer a mill keeps one set of hands 
the better the quality and greater 
the cuantitv of production. I do not 
mean that we should over do the 
matter, as there is a limit to all 
things. 

The overseers must pull together 
and be in harmony with each other 
and assist one another in any way 
they can. Should a hand come to 
you and ask about something per- 
taining to his or her work: dont try 
to bite their heads off but give them 
a kind explanation. This doesn’t 
cost anythine and besides the Com- 
pany is paying vou to do this. 

“We cannot always oblige, but 
we can alwavs speak obligingly.” If 
a hand asks you to give him or her 
such and such a job and you don’t 
want them to have it. Say so; 
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don’t make promises just to please 
your help unless you intend to ful- 
fil your promise. And when you do 
tell one of your operatives you will 
do so and so, stick to your word and 
do what you said you would do if 
it, takes every hair and tooth out 
of your head. 

Remember your operatives are 
human beings just as you and I are 
and that they are traveling the 
same road you and I once traveled 
and that they have a feeling just 
the same as you and I have. Al- 
ways be positive yet kind, be bon- 
est. friendly and considerate. 

The time is now here that the 
fellow who holds the good job in 
a cotton mill must be a clean get- 
up-and-get-there man and one that 
can hold the help. How many of 
us know good mill men who have 
lost out on account of booze and 
immoral relations with woman and 
have been foreed to take a back 
seal. No superintendent should 
keep an overseer, second hand or 
section man to attend to his busi- 
ness uniess he is a gentleman in 
every respect. And the same thing 
is true of managers keeping a su- 
perintendent. 

All superintendents, overseers, 
second hands and rection men 
should strive to set gocd cxamples. 
Remember some one is always 
watching us and taking pattern af- 
fer us; the heart, soul and brain 
must be exereised into firmness. 

My idea as to what would please a 
superintendent more than anything 
else, (I use the above sentence to 
bring out the point I am after), is 
quality and quantity, plenty of help, 
minimum cost, machinery in good 


~PFirst you have got to have the ™ 
help,to get quality and quantity. 
Second, you have got to have good 
running work to get the help. 
Third, you have got to keep the 
machinery in. good order, run good 
cotton and have same properly 
drafted m card and spinning rooms 
to keep the work running good. 
Fourth, you have got to get both 
quality and quantity or else the cost 


~will He too great. 


. Bath overseer should stay in his 
room; only go out of it om urgent 
business. dit is a good idea (for 
overseer to pass over his room oft-- 
en, aS an overseer’s presence has-a 
whole lot to do’ with managing 
help. He will often see- something 


wrong that otherwise ~he would 
know nothing of. 
Now for the spinning room, 


which is generally known as the 
children’s devartment. If the su- 
perintendent has any pbouquets to 
pass around the overseer of spin- 
ning room (if a good one) should 
get them: as it is an acknowledged 
fact that the overseers of spinning 
rooms have more trouble in con- 
tending with help than any of the 
rest of the overseers in a mill. The 
helm being more harder to get 
along with in this room than in any 
other part of the mill; there is al- 
fays room for a few more spin- 
ners. 


Another thing I will mention here. 
Some overseers, second hands and 
section men have a disposition to 
abuse the help. Whoop, holler, 
curse and jerk the children around. 
This should not be allowed. When 
any of us get to where we can't 
work help without this, it is high 
time for us to give up our job. Such 
treatment has caused many mills to 
lose a great number of good fami- 
lies of help. 

When help get off for a day they 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 
PHILADELPHIA 


Soaps and Softeners 
ATLANTA 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, §&. C. 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow 


A. Klipstein & Company — 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


| SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


Ciba Violet Ciba Blue 
Ciba Yellow Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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The Examination 


of 


© generally applicable means 
N for the critical examination 

of bleached goods have been 

formulated, and it cannot 
therefore, be ascertained with any 
definite degree of certainty whether 
or not the bleaching of a certain 
material has been carried out as 
thoroughly as possible, because the 
bleacher is not dealing with pure 
cellulose. A further difficulty in 
most cases is the practical impos- 
sibility of classifying exactly the 
extent of the degree of the bleaching 
effte. For the purposes of the ap- 


| plication of the tariff regulations in 


Germany—bleached cotton goods 
coming under one head and raw cot- 
ton material under another—the in- 
structions are: To differentiate be- 
tween bleached and raw fibres of 
cotton the following test is made: 
a glass breaker is filled to a depth 
of about 1 c.m. with a f per cent. 
solution of benzo-purpurin in which 
is suspended over the side of the 
vessel a strip of each material for 
three minutes. Tested tn this man- 
ver the sample consisting of raw 
eotton remains non-colored at the 
portion of it thal was above the sur- 
face of the solution, whereas the 
bleached fibre attracts the solution 
upwards, and so becomes colored. 
Portions are to be eut from each 
sample, and each immersed in a 
litre of pure water, The colored 
part of the raw cotton yields up 
much of its color to the water, and 


rises to the surface after having 
been pushed down. The bieached 
fibre retains most of the color it 


had absorbed, and sinks to the bot- 
tom of the water. These tests are 
also prescribed for cotton woven 
goods. Finished materials are first 
boiled, if needed with soda and soap, 
and well washed, so as to free them 
from the finishing compounds; the 
samples are then dried and tested 
as described. Boiled out- bleached, 
and singed yarns and cloths are 
distinguished from the raw material 
after the removal of the = size, 
starches, ete.. by the appearance of 
their respective surfaces. A vari- 
able behavior is observable in many 
instances with boiled-oult and mer- 
cerized though non-bleahed goods, 
therefore this particular test is not 
beyond objection. It is perhaps bet- 
Ler, and certainly so in the instances 
when materials wihch have been 
“ereamed” are under consideration, 
to test their behavier under the in- 
fluence of cold 5O per cent. sul- 
phuric acid. Goods “creamed” by 
means of aniline dyestuffs are al- 
tered very characteristically by 
strong sulphuric acid, and those 
tinted with an iron-salt become 
colorless, whereas non-bleached cot- 
ton whether in the raw or boiled- 
out state, is hardly altered at al! by 
the acid test. Such are the tests 
and the remarks set forth by the 
authorities named. 


The bleaching effect—that is. 


the degree of the white—can only 
be subjectively estimated by com- 
parison with standard patterns of 
various qualities of whites. 


In the 


Bleached Goods 


lmen industry such standards as 
these have now become fairly gen- 
eral, and whites or linens ere known 
as 1-8, 4-4, 1-2, 3-4, and 4-4 bleach, 
and in instances even between 
qualities. 

For mstance, it ts generally un- 
derstood in the trade that a “3-4 
white” is a term serving to imply 
that the linen has gone through a 
“three-round” bleach bottling, 
chemicking, and souring three times 
successively) and one exposure on 
ihe grass. Naturally enough, no 
means are vt hand for determining 
precisely which of the processes of 
bleaching the finished material has 
passed, since different samples of 
material treated alike may show 
much diversity in the tone of the 
resutiing white. Some may appear 
lo be somewhat reddish in tone, 
others yellowish, bluish, or greyish. 
Anyway, it is practicable to make 
vellowish-locking white appear nice 
and fresh by blueing. 

Most whites are modified in tone 
by tinting with an extremely weak 
solution or mixture of a comple- 
mentary coloring matter or pigment. 
The adoption of a system of com- 
paring with type-patterns, or -tan- 
dards, is hardly practicable, be- 
cause the quality of the white of 
the type or standard pattern 
changes, at any rate in tone, in the 
course of, lime, and so no definite 
determination can be accomplished 
with certainty. Furthermore, the 
course of finishing through which 
the bleached material may have 
passed exercises a very great in- 
fluence on the appearance of its sur- 
face, and interferes with the value 
of a visual comparison with others. 
A flat fibre, such as results from 
calendaring or pressing, presents a 
vasliy different appearance from a 
fibre bleached similarly, but in its 
normal state, owing to the varying 
capacity of reflecting light. These 
features of the subject complicate 
and render extremely difficult at- 
tempts to judge the quality of whites 
by the comparative method. The 
matter, has, however, received the 
attention of many investigators, and 
it has been pointed out by Ebert that 
two different patterns of cloth may 
be properly compared, with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty, by 
means. of photography. A _ photo- 
graphic picture of each, taken un- 
der carefully regulated and equa) 
conditions, brings into view features 
of difference not otherwise observ- 
able. But this method of determi- 
nation is rather too tedious, and 
though of interest scientifically does 
not-offer any inducement to appli- 
cation practically. 

It still remains, therefore, as in 
many other branches of the taxtile 
industry, to rely more on the judg- 
ment of the eye of the observer. And 
this course is the one most gener- 
ally adopted. The practised person 
has learnt from experience that to 
make the visual determination as 
accurate as possible certain condi- 
lions must obtain. The choice of 
the light by which the patterns are 
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compared must be judiciously made, 
and the patterns must first have 
been dried so as to compare them 
while containing an equal amount 
of moisture.. The very facet of dry- 
ing a bleached pattern, with the ob- 
ject of removing the moisture con- 
tained; may itself serve as an indi- 
cation of the quality of the white, 
since material that has been insufli- 
ciently boiled out and the result- 
ing white produced more by the 
chemicking operation, wil become 
vellowish in color, and thus disclose 
its quality. 

Another little point of some value 
when examining fine cloths is to 
fold the paterns to be compared 
several times, an equal number of 
times m each ease, and form an 
opition with them in that state ra- 
ther than singlefold. 

What is termed a “4-4 white” 
should practically consist of pure 
cellulose, when not finished, if the 
operations have been thoroughly 
accomplished. The question resolves 
itself, therefore, into the merchant 
or the bleacher adopting means to 
ascertain the absence or otherwise 
of foreign matters on the fibre. And 
the question that drises may be for- 
mulated in these terms:—Has the 
cellulose been sufficiently freed by 
bleaching of. the natural impurities 
such as wax, coloring matter, al- 
bumimoids, salts, etc. or, does it 
still contain residues acquired dur- 
ing the aetual bleaching operations, 
such as lime, acid, or chlorine, and 
as to whether or not the cellulose 
has become modified to hydro-cel- 
lulose or oxy-cellulose?—Canadian 
Textile Journal. 


- 


Split Roving. 


In reading over your paper re- 
recently, I saw some very good arti- 
cles on the cause of split roving and 


how to overcome itt. The carder 
who is experiencing that trouble 


may be a young man just starting 
out in the world as a carder or he 
may be a superintendent lookmeg 
for information to spring on his 
carder. But whoever it may be, no 
matter what your particular branch 
is, the only way to be a real mas- 
ter of the situation is to get right 
into it. Start at the bottom and 
work out all the problems until 
you have a thorough knowledge of 
what you profess. How many times 
have superintendents called card- 
crs to the office and asked, “Can you 
card this?” The earder may say 
no, he may say yes and mean no, 
but the thinks he can eget along 
with it. Some men will say, “I 
can ecard cotton and cotton mixes.” 
Some will claim to be straight 
woolen carders and are afraid to 
tackle the shoddy and cotton. Of 
course it requires practice to be 
able to card the lower mixes; but 
if a man is earding several grades 
of wool and makes adjustments for 
long and short staples when chang- 
ing from one to another or from 
coarse to fine numbers, he ought 
not to experience a great deal of 
trouble should his superintendent 
switch him on to shoddy or low 
mixes. 
Where the Shoe Pinches. 

How many carders who are card- 
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changes ai all except on the fin- 
ing medium numbers will make any 
isher, when changing the size of 
yarn from the previous lot? Wf you 
were to enter the room near first 
breaker you might see a side draw- 
ing which would lead you to believe 
that the yarn was foltir-run, and at 
the finisher you would become con- 
vineed that it was as low as two- 
run. That may be seen in several 
mills using good stock and indicates 
that the carder never looks into the 
full process of carding his stock, 
and it is doubtful if he could tell 
you what the shrinkage of his 
batches is. The roving may . be 
first class and may spin well, yet 
may not be quite or exactly even in 
size. 

Some time ago-the writer was 
in a mill where they were having 
trouble with uneven yarns and they 
had had several expert carders 
come to help them out. In facet, 
they had one there at that partic- 
ular time. Many suggestions were 
given, such as changing the cloth- 
ing, fancy tumbler leader in, and 
aiso the speed of the little back 
fancy was changed from high to 
low and back again. The card un- 
dergoing the operation at the time 
was 48 inches wide by 60 inches di- 
ameter, and [I think the ring doff- 
ers were 20 inches, if I am not mis- 
taken; they traveled at a high 
speed. I stood well back, but could 
plainly see that the rings were not 
clearing the cylinder, and I am sure 
there was no way of regulating the 
weight of the roving while the stock 
was rolling around entirely beyond 
control. Some of the remedies tried 
were as far from the real cause as 
painting a floor to prevent the roof 
from leaking, which showed very 
plainly that the carder never knew 
how he was putting the stock 
through the cards. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
trouble exists in many card rooms, 
but it could be prevented to a great 
extent if the carder would follow 
the stock from the mixing reom to 
the spool, and if the. superintend- 
ent is a practical man he will see 
where it is profitable to arrange sa 
that his carder will be able to fol- 
low the work in that way. 


A carder should understand thor- 
oughly every operation of a card, 
then if he will follow his work, can 
you see any excuse for such an ex- 
perience as I have seen in the mill 
of uneven work? In many cases 
the superintendent is more to blame 
than the carder, and if he won't 
handle his overseers properly there 
is bound to be trouble in several 
departments. A practical superin- 
tendent knows just what his over- 
seers have to contend with, and he 
will do all in his power to aid them 
in overcoming the many troubles 
that oceur to tamper with good 
results. 


The superintendent who is heart 
and soul in the interest of his mill 
is constantly looking to keep down 
anything that will cause trouble 
for his overseers. While others 
who are not practical and are hold- 
ing the position on a bluff are con- 
tinually causing trouble and many 
a good overseer has had to change 
on account of such men at the head 
of the concern—Fiber and Fabric. 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS : 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. ae 


Phone 342 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Machine 


Vor 
Done Equally Well 


cotten goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales, 
Is not rolled into balls and strings. : 


RAW STOCK DYEING— ‘= 
and washed PERPECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 


BLEACHING — ls not pounded and twisted into practically waste. | 


- arns are Smooth and in perfect condition for 
SKEIN DYEING — Ne Boiling Out-No Tanglee—Yarns are left 
HOSIERY — 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road __ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Agent R. 0. Agent« 
Mewnert Avenue 118 Cceen Avenue 
Wis Atlentic City, 


— 


IVEY’S WOODEN LUG STRAP 


The Best Lug Strap 


Has had Unprecedent Success 
Over 400 Mills are using 


We make the 


Improved 
Best Picker Sticks 


Leather Covered Binders 


Ivey Manufacturing Co. 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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The Atlanta Meeting. 


The program committee of the 
Southern ‘Textile Association an- 
nounces the following program for 
the meeting to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga. on December 2nd: 

Response to Address. of Wel- 
come,” by A. B. Carter, Athens, Ga. 

“Litthe Things in a Mill” by W. L. 
Lowry. 

“The Card Room” by “Prof. B. 
Moore Parker, West Raleigh, N. C. 

“The Spinning Room,” by Chas. M. 
Stoy, Anniston, Ala. 

“Weaving and Designing” by Hen- 
ry W. Atkinson of Athens, Ga. 

“Waste Reduction” by D. D. Tow- 
ers of Canton, Ga. 

This program is subject to some 
slight changes and additions which 
may be announced later. 

The program committee is eom- 
posed of David Clark, Chairman, 
Charlotte, N. G. 8. Eseott, Char- 
lotte; G. Gray Simpson, Chariotte; 
L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga.; and Ar- 
thur M. Hamilton, Huntsville, Ala. 

Plans are being made relative to 
the entertainment at Atlanta and 
will be announced later. 


The Price of Cotton. 

A big meeting is being held at 
New Orleans this week headed by 
the Governors of the cotton grow- 
ing States to consider methods for 
advancing the. price of cotton. We 
have little faith in the ability of 
this convention to do anything to 
effect the price of the present crop 
bul we do hope that out of these 
numerous conventions. and confer- 
ences some plan may be devised 
whereby the price of cotton may be 
placed upon a stable and equitable 
basis. 

We regretted very much the ex- 
treme prices that prevailed for cot- 
ton during the past two years and 
we regret no less the low prices 
that now prevatl and which mean 
much financial loss for the farmers. 

The foreign spinners have no in- 
terest in the price of cotton except 
that they wish to see it as low as 
possible and the only interest of 
the New England spinner in high 
cotton is the remote one of balance 
of trade. 

The position of the Southern cot- 
ion manufacturers is however much 
different, for practically every 
spinner of cotton is interested di- 


rectly or indirectly in the real es- 
tate and industries of the South and 
he realizes that hard times for the 
farmers means depreciation of the 
investments of himself, his family 
and his friends. The Southern sp!n- 
ner is opposed to extremely high 
prices for the staple but he does 
wish the farmer to reeeive a fair 
price for his product. The crop 
of the past season brought over 
$1.000,000,000 into the South and 
meant much to the industrial and 
general development of this section. 


The Southern spinner does not 
believe that extremely low cotton 


means prosperity for the mills and 
experience has shown that profits 
are fully as large when cotton is 
selling for an equitable price. 

What the manufacturer desires 
more than low price cotton is sta- 
bility of price for consumers of 
goods are willing to purchase and 
the merchants are willing to fill 
their shelves when they feel as- 
sured that lower prices for the sta- 
ple will not prevail. 

We sometimes wonder if the 
South and the United States will 
never realize the price they pay in 
order to allow the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange to exist. It is a vam- 
pire that produces nothing and 
adds nothing to the wealth of the 
country and whose profits depend 
upon the fluctuation in the price of 
cotton and the amount of uncer- 
tainty relative to the stability of 
the price, that. they can ereate. 

Its methods are rotten to the 
core and it exists today only by 
reason of the influence of the mon- 
ey that is behind it. 

It is a game in. which all outsid- 
ers lose and none win and yet they 
claim they are merchants. of cot- 
ton. 

Last year the New York Cotton 
Exchange told the farmers that the 
high price was due to the methods 
of the exchange and we therefore 
wonder if they will alse take credit 
for the present low prices. 

Although we are the representa- 
tive of cotton manufacturing indus- 
try of the South we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we favor a fair 
price for cotton and that we hope 
that the New Orleans meeting will 
eventually result in some method of 
holding the price at a fair figure. 


One Opinion. 


The newspapers of the South are 
carrying columns of articles give 
advice to the farmers relative to 
the holding cotton and the follow- 
ing is taken from one of the articles. 

“About 60 or 70 per eent. of the 
cotton is made by tenants and rent- 
ers, some of whom haven't got 
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brains enough, if they are convert- 
ed into alum salt, to save their 
heads in a Minnesota blizzard. They 
don't take any daily papers and 
never know what's going on until! 
after it's past, and while our intel- 
ligent enthesiasts are planning and 
sweating and snorting these fellow: 
are hauling and selling cotton.” 


Textfte Comnuitssion Appointed. 


In a recent announcement emana- 
ting from the Treasury Department 


it is stated that a commission has 
been appointed for the special pur- 
pose of studying important matters 
affecting the textile trade. Its per- 
sonnel consists of W. T. Hodges, ap- 
praiser at the port of Boston, H. H. 
Waters, a deputy in the collector's 
office at New York, and Charles 
Spach, examiner at the office of the 
New York appraiser. 

The duties of the commission will 


be to report on the question of en- - 


forcement of the regulations which 
require textile fabric samples to be 
deposited with the consulates and 
with the ports of entry into this 
country . 

The commission has proceeded to 
London, and will eventually visit 
Paris and other places on the Con- 
tinent, as well as the various Con- 
tinental centers, for the purpose of 
gathering data and obtaining sam- 
ples for consular and treasury of- 
ficials which are to be placed in use 
in the appraisement and classifi- 
eation of merehandise.—Silk. 


Philadelphia Mills Busy. 


Manufacturers 
wholesalers and 


and dealers. in 
retailers knitted 
goods, hosiery and underwear, unite 
in predictions that this year’s busi- 
ness will be larger than ever. Many 
mills in the northeast section of the 
city are running overtime, and an 
abundance of contraets and orders 
presages a busy season. Goods are 
being delivered now that were or- 
dered last spring for the fall and 
winter season, and fresh orders are 
puuring in upon the manufacturers. 


The outiook for the thousands of 
mill workers for the winter is there- 
fore execeeddingly bright. In Ken- 
sington alone 4,000 men and women 
have obtained employment lately, 
reason of the fact that the mills 
are working extra shifts. 


C. B. Carter, secretary and treasu- 


rer of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactu- 
rers, asserted that the -hosiery busi- 
ness has received an impetus 
which will carry it through the win- 
ter and provide employment to hun- 
dreds of men and women—Print 
Goods. 
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PERSONAL NEWS | 


W. M. Caudle has moved trom 
Greenville, 8. C., to Salisbury, N. C. 


W. J. Beattie, Jr. of Hope Mills, 
N. was in Philadelphia week 
on business. 


Frank Parris is now grinding 
cards at the Harborough Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


E. B. Plyler of Salisbury, N. C., is 
now fixing looms at the Mecklenburg 
Mills, Charlotte, N.C. 


Ed. Ledbetter, of Lafayette, Ga.. 
has accepted a position with the 
Douglasville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


G. L. Jones of Gaffney, 8. C., is 
now fixing looms at Great Falls, 
8. ¢. 


J. G. Nunnally of Clifton, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of night over- 
seer of carding at Tuxedo, N. C. 


Osear Sims has resigned as second 
hand at the Coosa River Spinning 
Go. Bon Air, Ala. 


M. M. Blakely of Pelzer, 8S. is 
now fixing looms at Simpsonville, 
S. 


J. B. Bailey of Sycamore, Ala., has 
accepted the position of second hand 
in carding at Bon Air, Ala. 


H. W. Storey, formerly of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is now located at Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


Thomas W. Tillman has accepted 
the position of designer at the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. F. Jacobs is now second hand in 
winding at the Waverly Mills, Laur- 
inburg, N. C. 


Robert Mallison is now overseer of 
carding at thé Syeamore (Ala.) 
Mills, 


A. L. Peeler has accepted the po- 


sition as manager of the store at the 


Limestone Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 


C. E. O'Pry has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Hartwell 
Ga.) Mills. 


Arthur Brown has accepted the 
position of overseer of the tie-in 
machine at Glendale, 8. C. 


W. R. Coggins is now overseer of 
spinning at the Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


J. C. Diekerson has resigned as 
engineer at the Shaw Cotton Mills, 
Weldon, N. C. 


W. J. Hand has resigned as ship- 
ping clerk at the Columbus, (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. 


Geo. Hayes, of Trion, Ga. has ac- 
cept da position with the Summer- 
ville (Ga.) Cotton Mil’. 


Olan White has been promoted to 
section hand in spinning at the 
Calvine Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. M. Medlin has accepted the 
position of section hand in spinning 
at the Calvine Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


C. ©. Randleman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Great Falis 
Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


J. E. Taylor is now overhauling 
machinery at the Clifton (8. CG. 
Mills. 


J. C. Keller has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. O. Russell has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Granby Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


A. G. Holmes of Bessemer City, N. 
C., is now grinding cards at the 
Wadesboro (N. 6.) Cotton Mills. 


J. ¥. Lowery has resigned a po- 
sition in the roller covering de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Milis, 
Lindale, Ga. 


C D. Goodroe has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Stonewal! 
Miss., to accept a position as carder 


and spinner at Talladega, Ala. 


Neighbors, of Laurens, §&. 
C, has accepted the position of 
second hand im  ecarding at the 
Woodruff (8S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


CARDS. 
DRAWING 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


Jno. Graves now has charge of the 
roller covering at the Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


E. Seymore, of Quitman, Ga.., 
has accepted the position of master 
mechanic at the Glenola Mills, 
faula, Ala. 


W. P. Taylor, of Rutherfordton, 
N. C,, bas accepted a position in the 
card room at Mill No. 2, Converse, 
C. 


L. A. Williams, formeriy with the 
Kitson Machine Shop is now over- 
hauling machinery at the Clifton (S. 
©.) Mills. 


Franklin Gorn, of Zirconia, N. C.. 
has accepted the position of second 
hand in spimning at the Green River 
Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. 


RK. H. Layton has been transferred 
from overseer of spinning to over- 
seer of carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. L. Upehureh, of Shelby, N. C.. 


has accepted the position of overseer 


of spinning at the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. D. Boseman has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Peck Mfg. Co. 
Warrenton, N. C., to take effect De- 
ecember 1. 


H. D. Burns, of Augusta, Ga., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Orangeburg (S. 
Mire. Co. 


Ralph Hughes of Rosemary, N. C.., 
has accepted the position of engi- 
neer at the Shaw Cotton Mills, Wel- 
don, N. 


J. W. Brown, formerly overseer vi 
weaving at the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co, has accepted that position with 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills of the same 
piace. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


BDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Cheriotre. N. C. 


if 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


F. G. Parker has been promoted 
from overseer of carding and spin- 
ning to superintendent of the Fidel- 
ity Millis, Charlotte, N. C. 


G. H. Gowan has resigned his po- 
sition in the cloth room of the Clif- 
ton (S. ©.) Mill No. 4, and will teach 
school al Glenn Springs, 8. C. 


Emil Dietz, of New Hampshire, 
will be manager of the Marte! Mills 
(formerly Elizabeth Mills) of Atian- 
ta, Ga. 


F. D. Powell, from South Boston. 
Va., has accepted a position as sec- 
tion hand with the Longhurst Cot- 
ton Mill, Roxboro, N. C. 


Cc. R. Hopper has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Merrimack 
Milis No. 1, Huntsville, Ala. and 
has moved to Union, 8. C. 


W. A. Esslinger has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
Merrimack Mills No. 1, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


J. K. MeMahan of the Woodruff (8. 
C.) Cotton Mills, has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at the 
W.S. Gray Cotton Mills, of the same 
place, 


G T. Lashley has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Eno Mills, 
Hillsbore, N. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Hopedale Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


W. E. Williams has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lawrrneeville 
(Ga.) Mfg. Oo. to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Sutherland Mfg. Co., 
of Augusta, Ga. 


M. FE. Ware has resigned as seoc- 
ond hand in spinning at the Cleg- 
horn Mills, Rutherfordton, N. CG. to 
accept a similar position with the 
Corsicana (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 
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Moderate in Cost 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


_ Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 
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A fire oecurred 


Burlington, N. C. 
at the Burlington Hosiery Mills last 


week but little 


done. 


very damage was 


Hope Millis, N. C.—It has been an- 
nounced that the Hope Mills Mfg. 
Co. will run full tome hereafter. 

Cordova, Ala—The Indian Head 
Mills of Alabama, which have late- 
ly added considerably to its manu- 
facturing equipment, have adopted 
a full time schedule. 


Concord, N. G—An extra boiler 
and a new “75-fool stee| smoke 
stack have been added to the steam 
plant of the Locke Mills, giving two 
boilers to each smoke stack. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A new 750- 
horsepower engine has been in- 
stalled at the plant of the Rich- 
mond Spinning. Co., this city. The 
spinning mills was closed during 
the tirhe the new power plant was 
being installed about two months. 


Anderson, S. €.—The Conneross 
Yarn Mill, which has been = shut 
down for several days in order to 
allow certain repairs to be made, 
will resume operations. 

A full complement of help 
be needed. 


will 


Greer, S. C.—Work is 
ing rapidly on the additional muti 
of the Greer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This addition is 100 by 130 
feet and will contain 14,000 spindles, 
450 looms, ete. for cloth produc- 
tion. About 8300.000 is being 
vested for the enlargement. 


progress-~ 


South Boston, Va.—A deed of con- 
veyance from the Century. Cotton 
Mills of South Boston to the Century 
Cotton Mills, Inc. of the same place 
has been recorded at Houston, the 
granter conveying its entire holdings, 
hoth real and personal, for the con- 
sideration of $84,000. 


Thomasville, Ga. The Amazon 
Cotton Mills are proceeding with 
the doubling of their plant, as an- 
nounced a few weeks ago. This 
company had been operating 6,000 
when it derided to 
It is therefore increasing to 12,000 
spindles, and investing about #100,- 
000 for the new machinery. 


Marion, S. C.—Material has begun 
to arrive for the addition to the 
Marion Manufacturing Company. 
Work will begim on the new cot- 
tages this week and the machinery 
will be installed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Saco-Pettee Com- 
pany will furnish the ecard room 
machinery, Fales & Jenks will fur- 
nish the spinning and the Draper 
Company will furnish the looms. 
All the new machinery will be put 
on wide print cloth. D. D. Little, 
of Spartanburg, 8. -C., is the presi- 


dent and treasurer of the company. 


Whitmire, 8..C.—The big addition 
lo the Glen-Lowery Manufacturing 
Company is going forward nicely. 
Its new building will provide space 
for tmestalling about 30,000 spindles, 
etc. At present the company has 
46,000 spindles, 780 broad looms, 126 
narrow loome, ete, for the manufac- 
lure of print cloth. 


La Grange, Ga—With practically 
a full corps of operatives, the La- 
Grange Cotton Mills has begun op- 
erations after a shul-down of near- 
ly a year. The mill, which is the 
property of the Consolidated Cotton 
Duck Co, of Baltimore, is, aceord- 
ing to officials, experied now to 
have a continuens run for an un- 
limited pertod. 


Walhalla, C—The Walhalla 
Cotton Mill, which recently went 
into the Parker Merger, has begun 
work on the streets and cottages 
of the mil village. It is understood 


that considerable money will be 
spent on tmprevements, and when 
the work is completed the village 


streets and collages will be quite 
attractive. 

Tampa, Fla~The Tampa Board 
of Trade has been apprised by a 
laxtile manufacturing company of 
Pennsylvania that if the proper -in- 
ducements are offered the enter- 
prise will be moved to Tampa and 
engage in manufacturing heré, em- 
ploying @ minimum of 50 persons. 
The company asks that local capi- 


talists subscribe to $30,000 of the 
bonds of the company, the assur- 
ance beme given that thé invest- 


ment will be a paying proposition. 


Columbus, Ga. — Chattahoochee 
River is up a few feet and it 1s an- 
nounced that the local eotton mills 
which have been operating on half 
Lime for some Weeks, on account! 
of the low water; have resumed full 
time. With the exeeption of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, all the loeal 
milis have eosed in the afternoon 
for the last three weeks. The milis 
are well supplied with new cotton 
and low water is nol expected again 
for six or eight months. 

Charlotte, N. C.—The first annua! 
stockholders’ meeting of the E. Y. 
Finlayson Manufacturing Company 
was held m is office here. The old 
board of directors was re-elected 
for the ensuing year and £E. 
Finjlayson was re-elected president 
and treasurer and W. H. Meabe. 
Jr., secretary. Their annual state- 
ment shows that their first year 
was very successful and im order 
to merease the volume of business 
they decided to double their capita! 
stock. 

The coneern manufactures men’s 


pants. Its factory is equipped so 
as to turn out six hundred pairs 
daily. They travel fourteen sales- 


men and these men cover twenty- 
five states. 


Greenville, S. €.—The Brandon 
village and the new Westervelt Mill 
village very neary torms one targe 
mil vilage, there being onby a short 
space of vacatt ground between the 
cottages of the two. The macnhin- 
ery is being placed very rapidly 
in the new mill. The cottages are 
being finished and already several 
ol we new houses are occupied. 
The interurban car line will pase 
mar both the: Westervelt and 
Brandon Mill villages, 


Dublin, Ga—-W. C. Martin who 
was interested in the recent pur- 
ehase of the Elizabeth Mills at Al- 
lanta spent Tuesday of last week 
inspecting the cotton’ mill at Dub 
lin, whch is shortly to be sold, and 
in whieh J. C. Cooper, of Atlanta, ts 
interested. committee, recently 
made an appvaisal of the 
mills at 62 1-2 cents on the dollar. 
Martin will make a report to his 
New York associates and it Is possi- 
ble’ they will bid on the plant when 
it is sold. 


San Antonio, Tex.—It is under- 


stood that M. W. Durham, general 
manager of the Olympia Uotton 
Mills, of this place, is completing 


arrangements regarding the erec- 
tion of the company’s plant, men- 
tioned some time ago when the 
company was organized. This $250,- 
000 company intends having a mod- 
ern plant for the manufacture of 
eotten duck. M. W. K. Durham, 
of Atlanta, Ga. is president and Ed- 
ward Sohle, Charlotte, N. C., is. the 
engineer-architect in charge. 

Atlanta. Ga—W. €. Martin, the 
new secretary of the Elizabeth 
Catton Mills, at East Point, to be 
known in the future as the Marte! 
Mills, left Wednesday for New York 
to confer with the Farrish-Stafford 
Company, G. EB. Higgins and others 
interested in the -projeet. 

Emil Dietz, one of the most sur- 
cessful eotton mills managers of 
New Hampshire, is to come to At- 
lanta shortly as general manager of 
the Martel Mills, whieh are to be 
improved, 


Shelby, N. C——The Lilly Mill and 
Power Co. are erecting a steam 
power plant to be used to supple- 
ment the power obtained from their 
hydro-electric power plant at the 
river. The building will be of re- 
inforced concrete construction, 
making the plant absolutely, fire 
proof, 

The equipment will consist of ea 
pair of 300 H. P. Allis-Chalmers 
engines, direct. connected to a 250 
K. W. generator, and two 150 H. P. 
bailers and self-supporting steel 
stack, all to be furnished by the R. 
D. Cole Mfg. Ca, 

The plans were Turnished by R. C 
Biberstein, of Charlotte, N. C. and 
the contractors for the building are 
the Goode Constructin Co. also of 
Charlotte. 


Austin, Tex.—The cotton mills of 
north and east Texas are in first 
class condition, is the comment of 
ihe Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
lice, J. A. Staring, who returned 
from an @xtended inspection of the 
uewer mifis in those regions. Cap- 
lain Starling visited Sherman, Bon- 
ham, Denison, MeKinney and other 
towns where mills have been put 
in operation the past few seasens. 
He says the apparatus and machin- 
ery 8 of the best, the ehild labor 
laws respected and other statutory 
regulations thoroughly obeyed. 

Durham, N. C.—After journeying 
202 miles from its point of genera- 
tion, current from the Great 
and Rocky Creek stations of the Sou- 
thern Power Company will flow into 
the plant of the Golden Belt. Man- 
ufacturing Company in Durham this 
week and m the future ‘will pro- 
vide the motive power .for the 
eration of this large. industrial 
establishment. 

The power will be transmitted at 
hich voltage over the high tension 
wires of the Southern Power Com- 
pany in order that the less will be 
reduced to a minimum. It has been 
estimated that about 10 per cent. 
will be lost in this long journey. 

The Golden Belt Manufacturing 
Company ts one of the best known 
mills in or near Durham. It op- 
erates 26,496 spimdles and -640 looms 
and the compaty is capitalized at 
S700,000. T, B. Fuller’ is president. 

lt is expected that everything 
will be in readiness for tying in 
with the big Erwin Mills within the 
next two weeks. 

Some idea of the industrial prog- 
ress Of this Piedmont section may 
be appoximated in the. foregoing 
significant facts. The tumbling Ga- 
lawba is now harnessed and made to 
do the will of man and not only 
close at hand but actwally 200 miles 
away. 

Greenville, S. November 1, 
the Seneca Cotten Mills Officially 
became a part of the Parker Cotten 
Mills Company, this making eigti- 
teen the total momber of mills in- 
cluded in the Parker Gompany. The 
Seneca Mill has in reality been a 
part of the Parker Company for sev- 
eral weeks, bul no announcements 
have been made to the public and 
November ¢ was set as the @ate on 
which the change will go into ef: 
feet, when the books of the com- 
pany were changed to the new 
company. The present officials of 
the Seneea Mill will be in control 
for some time yet, until a meeting 
of the directors and the officials 
of the Parker Company elected as 
officials of the Seneca Mill. This 


meeting will be held in the future 

At present the Seneca Gotton Mill 
has as president Malcolm Campbell, 
of Woonsohket, R. and as treas- 
Frank 
The other 
company be- 


urer and general manager 
Hammond, of this city. 
stockholders of the 


¢ 

} 

{ 


Thursday, November 2, 1944. 
— 


We 


Thursday, November 2, 1911. 


R. P. Tribble, of Seneca, 5, Edgar 
sides Hammond and Campbell are 
- Roberts, of New York and Alien 
Jenks, of Pawtuckett, R. I. 

On some day in the near future, 
‘to be settled later, the directors of 
‘the Seneca Mill will meet and elec! 
Thos. president and 
Lewis W. Parker treasurer and the 
otter officials’ of the Parker Cot- 
ton Mill Compan’ officers of the 
Seneca Cotton Mill. 
‘The Parker’ Cotton Mills Company 
now. consists of eighteen mills, 
counting Vietor No. 1 and Victor 
Ne, 2, Apalache No. 1 and Apalache 
‘No, 2, as separate mills. On Octo- 
her *t the Wallace Cotton Mill, of 
Jonesville, formerly the Jonesville 
Mfe. Go. the Wriie Cotton Mill, of 
Chester, the Pine Creek Mill, of 
Camden, and the Walhalla Cotton 
Mill, of Walhalla, became parts of 

the Parker Company, being pur- 
chased by that eompany. 

The following ‘table gives the 
names of the mills now comprising 
the Parker Cotton Mills Company 
and the number of spindles § and 
looms: if @ach:) 


Mill Spin. Looms 
Olympia .... .. 400820 2,403 
Monaghan .. .. .. 60,082 4,540 
Granby ..... .. 
Vietor 2 32,256 811 
Vietor No. .. .. 26,880 700 
Riehland.. .. .. .. 688 
Fairfield .. .. 500 
456 
Pine Greek... .. 18,816 492 
Wathalla .. ..... .. 510 
Apalache No.2 .... {6,384 434 
Capital City .. .. ..  %4,992 412 
Wattaee .. 4. 14,912 200 
Beaver Dam.. .. .. 10,624 263 
Apalathe No. 1.. .. 3,328 


Georgia Power Company 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Go. a $27,000,000 cor- 
poration formed for the purpese of 
bringing together the hydro-electric 
plants in the Piedmont section of 
Georgia was formally organized 
here Jast week with Charlies Magee 
of Toronto, Canada, as president. 
Approval of the Georgia Railroad 
Commission is-asked for an issue of 
30,000,000 of bonds, bearing 5 per 
vent. Interest and to run sixty-five 
vears, to be secured by a deed to 
‘he Fidelity Trust Company of Phil- 
idelphia. 

The company's proposed stock is- 
sue Will be $27,000,000. This will be 
ised to take up the $10,000,000 capi- 
‘al stoek of the Georgia Power 
Company, $3,000,0000 of the Atlanta 
HydrosElectrie Power Go., $5,000,- 
“00 of the Interstate Power CGom- 
pany, $1,500,000 of the Atlanta Wa- 
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Spinning or Weaving 
Running Bad ? 


Some manufacturers admit there are days when the work 
runs well —and others when it runs rotten. 

And why ? 

It’s the atmospheric conditions, and these frosty Fal! 
mornings are quite as apt to be worse than any other. 

The reason is there is very little moisture in the air. Tak- 
ing that same air and warming it to 75 or 80 degrees makes 
it positively itch for moisture. 

So it proceeds to get what it can, where it can, and as 
easily as itt can. The easiest place is from the cotton going 
through the mill. 

Hence dry cotton, loose ends, oozy yarn, loss of weight in 
goods, sleep in managers, and temper in overseers and help. 

If you se any of these symptoms, humidifiers are needed. 
The Turbo? Well, send for our catalogue or salesman. 
The system will pay for itself in two years or less, 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No, 1 Trust Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager 


Textile Directories 


Southern Cotton Mill Directory 


BY TEXTILE PUBLISHING CO 


POCKET SIZE $1.00 


American Textile Directory 
BY LORD & NAGLE 


Office Edition $3.00 Traveling Edition $2.00 
Blue Book 


BY DAVIDSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Office Edition $4.00 Traveling Edition $3.00 


SEND ORDER TO 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ier & Electric Power Co. and #10,- 
000.000 which was to have been 
the capitalization of the South 
Carolina company, which was pre- 
paring to develop the water pow- 
ers on the Savannah river. 

Among the principal properties 
volved in the consolidation are the 
projects at Falls, Gaines- 
ville, Buford and Newnan. 


Long Staple Cotton Meeting. 

A conference of those interested 
in the growth of long staple cotton 
in South Carolina will be held in 
the office of Ira W. Williams, at 
the state house, Golumbia, 8. C., on 
Thursday. The conference thas 
been called by Myr. Williams and 
Lewis W. Parker, who is one of the 
best known cotton mill men in the 
South. P 

According to reports that have 
been received at the state depart- 
ment of agriculture several thous- 
and bales of long staple cotton were 
produced in the State last year. An 
attempt will be made to secure a 
greater production for next year. 
Mr. Parker has opened a market and 
is paying from 14 to 2 cents a 
pound for the cotton. The mills of 
this State consume about 
pounds of cotton a year. Abou! 
one-half of this is brought m from 
other States. 

At the conference Thursday the 
cotton exposition to be held later In 
the fall will be diseussed. The sum 
of $1,800 in cash will be given for 
the best cotton show. The exposi- 
tion will be given to encourage the 
farmers of the State. 

The other day O’Brien met Kerri- 
reo in the street. 

/ Brien, Oi niver was so sick in 
me tife as Oi was last night.” 

“What ailed ye?” asked O'Brien. 

“Oi was eatin’ some potato salad, 
and Oj swallowed a little potato 
bug. Oi ran inte the kitchen and 
took a dose of paris green, and do 
ye know, O'Brien, that young bug 
nearly kilt me.’—Exchange. 


What She Was Thankful For. 

An experience meeting of grati- 
tude for blessings bestowed was be- 
ing held, and the meeting had been 
“thrown open to any present.” 

One after another rose and spoke 
of peace and contentment under 
circumstances that seemed impossi- 
ble, judged from a worldly stand- 
point. Some said they were thank- 
ful for things they had missed, and 
at last an old lady arose, pushed 
back her sunbonnet and, with a 
beaming countenance, triumphant- 
ly exclaimed: 

“Well, Brother Mose, I ain't got 
but two teeth, but thank God they 
hit !"—Ex, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room2o9,Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


New York. 


During the past week 
values in the cotton goods market 
have undergone changes and traders 


have been timid about 
very far in the future. 

It is apparent that the effect of 
the ginners’ report was somewhat 
underestimated around the market 
for it would appear that the spirit 
of buying that was noticed until re- 
cently has ceased. 

Here and there a spot appears 
where a hardening process has 
been developed, but as new machin~ 
ery eomes into the market st is 
taken care of by the spot démand 
and consequently this keeps prices 
about on the same basis, or In a po- 
sition where sellers meet require- 
ments. 

Small traders have been making 
lower prices to induce business and 
this has served to unsettle buyers 
whe have operated m some degree 
and who would proceed farther if 
they ‘wert certain of the trend o 
values. Nearly all branehes of the 
trade are buying close, Dut the 
movement is larger than total datly 
sales would indicate. 

“Sonthern jobbers appear to have 
more confidence in the future than 
either western or eastern jobbers, 
as some fair orders are reported on 
staple ginghams, prints and colton 
wash dress fabrics for spring deliv- 
ery. 

The export business with the fa) 
east is at a standstill owing to the 
rebellion in China but up to thi 
time all goods on order are being 
sent out. Miscellaneous expor't 
trade is steadily getting better as 
prices go lower. 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket. trading showed a noticeable 
improvement. Prices were some- 
what reduced, owing to the fact 
that buyers discounted on their 
needs on the anticipation of a fur- 
ther drop in cotton. 

These offers have been met by 
manufacturers with considerable 
freedom. inasmuch as they aiso 
figure on a lower price for cotton. 
The mill men are playing the game 
safe in their way by buying onl; 
enough cotton to cover immediate 
needs. 

The total sales of the week are 
estimated at 180,000 pieces. About 
half the sales have been spots. .In- 
quiries were numerous, more 80 
than for several months. Wide and 
medium wide goods had the call by 
a big margin over narrow goods. 

The sale of gods ahead were for 
delivery along to and inte February. 
Spot sales and deliveries on exist- 
ing contracts were sufficient to pre 
vent any material increase in the 
stock. 

Current prices in the print cloth 
market were quoted in New York 
as folows: 


operating 


Denims, 9o0z..: .. ..13 1-2t0 46 1-2 
Print elths, 28-in, std 31-4 — 
28.in. 64x60s.. .. 3 to 3 1-8 


Gr. g@ds, 39-in, 88x72s 43-4 — 
38 1-2in, stds. & 
4w~yd, 80x80s .... 6 to 6 1-8 
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Brown drills, stds.. 7 
Sheetgs, south, sid... 7 3-4 


3-vard., . 1-4 
4~yd, 56x60s.. .. 5 5 548 
Denims, 9 ounee ..13 


to 16 1-2 
Stark, 8-oz. duck.. 12 7-8 
Hartford, t1-ounee. 40- 


ich A... 47 
Tickings, 8-oz. .. .. 12 1-2 
Std faney prints.. 4 3-4 
Std ginghams .... .. 6 1-4 
Fine dress ginghams 7 to 9 144 


. d-4to 4 


Cotton. 
October 27, . 2.819.313 
Previous wees... 2.608.853 
Last year... . 2,438,818 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


New York, Oct. 27.—The following 
statistics on the movement of coften 
for the week ending Friday, Oet. 27, 


were compiled by the New York cot- | 


ion 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts........ 00,425 393,042 
Overland to mills and 

Southern wml tak- 

ings (estimated 85.000 85,000 


Gain of stock at in- 
terror towns ...... 73,998 72,024 


Brought sight 
for the week ..... 679,779 591,150 
TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 
Thrs Yr. Last Yr. 
Overland to mills 
and Canada .. (1.265 100,233 
Southern mill 
ings (estimated) 515,000 520,000 
Stock at interior in 
excess, Sept. 1... 416,884 353,092 
Brought mto sight 
for season .....3,998,990 3.504.468 


Seventy bales added to the re- 
ceipts for the season, 


Her Only Correction. 

A young widow went to select a 
monument for her recently bereaved 
husband. After due consideration 
she picked out a stone and ordered 
the following inscription placed up- 
on it: 

MY GRIEF IS MORE THAN T CAN 
BEAR. 


The man who was to ereet the 
monument was a little tardy in do- 
ing It and the widow remarried be- 
fore it was done. This faet worried 
him, as he feared that he might 
have to change the wording of the 
inseription, So he called upon the 
lady and told her that he was now 
ready to do his work, and after some 
hesitation asked her if she wished 
to change the wording of the in- 
scription in any way. 

She politely replied: “No, just as 
I gave it, only add at the end the 
word ‘Alone.’ Exchange. 


Thursday, November 2, 1944. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE GO. 
BRISTOL, R. Tf. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


Southern Audit Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD 
Vice-President ana Secretary 


Cc. L. SMITH 
President 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Large cotton mill buildings, without machinery, situated adjacent 
to a good hydro-electric power plant, in a prosperous Southern 
city. I’'wenty-one tenement houses, ready for immediate occupancy, 
go with the property. Local capital available to right parties. 

Also a-smaller mill, with machinery complete, suited for mak- 
ing cotton yarns: 


be obtained. Refer to file No. 7500 for further information. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Most liberal propositions made if right party can 


Room J 


Clays in the South 


The U. S. Government report shows that the value of brick and, 
tile manufactured from clay in Pennsylvania for 1909 exceeded 
twenty million dollars, 


We can show limitless deposits of superior clay in easy reach of 
reasonable priced electric power, where transportation facilities offer 
a very wide distribution, 


For particulars address 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


An ideal location for a large plant. 
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Weekly Visible Supply of American 


911. 


Thursday, 


rd 


November 2, 1911. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The varn mar- 
ket showed a moderate volume of 
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A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


business during’ the week; ‘though 
eries on old contracts were | 17 1-2 
and there was a good demand for {* .................. 18 12 
spot deliveries of small contracts. 2s .................. 18 19 
Coarse numbers in small quam- 19 49 4-2 
tities were bought by heavyweight 
plete their contracts. The demand ““" 
for these numbers has depleted the 1-224 
stock, and dealers were trying to 405 2) 1-2—26 1-2 
buy from each other to supply 50s .................. 33 33 1-2 
their customers. 
So far, both underwear and h-si- 
ery makers have been conservative Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 
in buying for future needs. A few 
have fully covered their probable Cones: 
needs for next season, but most of % .................. 16 16 1-2 
them have bought comparatively i0s .................. 6 
small quantities. 17 17 1-4 
Weavers are inclined to think 44. § 17 4-2 
that the searcity of standard num- 
bers is being exaggerated an are : 
of the opinion that buying on the i ee 18 18 1-2 
hand to mouth policy for the mext 2s ................4. i9 19 1-2 
three months will relieve the situ- iG 1.9.99 
ation. They admit that there is a P46 2) 
seacity of some numbers for-spot = 
delivery, but claim it is due more 1-2 
to dilatary shipping tactics of the 30s .................. 
spinners who are anxious to keep 40s ......... 296 12 
up prices, than to the fact that the 400 é 
varn is not béing spun. While the 
stock is small, with the exception 
of two or three numbers, it is large Single Skein Carded Peete 
enough to supply immediate needs. 
Southern Single Skeins: 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: 99s 7 
Conpet and Upholstery Yarn ip 30s ...........,...... 
hard twist ...... 15 1-2—16. 1-2 508 
Souchern Single Warps: 
16 1-2— Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


South Carolina and 
Stocks. 


Georgia Mill 


Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co......... 85 


American Spinning Co.... 162 
Anderson Mills pfd 
65 
Arcadia Mills .............. 93 
Arkwright Mills ...... 


Augusta Factory, Ga... & 65 
Avondale Mills, Ala.... 116 120 


Belton Cotton Mills.... .... 130 
Brandon Mills ......... ris 93 
Brogon Mills .......... 61 
Cathoun Mills ........ el 61 
Capital Cotton Millis... 80 
Chiquola Millis ........ 167 
Clinton Cotton Mills... .... 125 
Courtenay Mfg. Co..... 95 


Golumbus Mfg. Co. Ga .... 95 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 


Cox Mfg..Company.. ...... 70 
D. EB. Converse Co...... 85 
Dallas Mig. Co. Ala... .... 119 
Darlington Mig. Co.... 75 .... 
Drayton Mills .......... 95 


Bagie & Phenix Ga... 117 .... 
Easiey Cotton Mills.... 160 165 
Enoree Mig. pid.. .... 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Go 
Exposition Cot. M. Ga .... 210 


Fairfield Cotton Millis... .... 70 
Gaffney Mfg. Co...... 65 
Gainesville C. M. Co. Ga .... 80 
Glenwood Mills ........ 141 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. 101 .... 
Glenn-L. Mig. Co., pid .... 95 
Gluck Mills .. 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 160 165 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 59 


Grendel! Mills ......... 
Hamrick Mills .... ... 
Hartsville Cot. Mills... .... 190 
105 
Inman Mills, pfd...... ae 


King J. P. Mig Co. Ga 8 £100 
Lancaster Cot. Mills... 130. 

Lancaster C. Mills, pfd 98 .... 
Langley Mig. Co...... ToC 
Laurens Cot. Milis..... 


Limestone Cot. Mills ...... 175 
Lockhart Mills ....... 10 

75 
Mine Mere. CO.......-... 90 93 
Molliohon Mfg. Co...... 105 
Mollohon Mfg. Co..... 
Monarch Cot. Mills... 110  ... 
Monaghan Millis ...... 104 


Newberry Cot. Mills .. 425 140 
Ninety-Six 
Norris Cotton Mills ... 1415 


Olympia Mills, ist pfd. .... a) 
Orangeb’g Mig. Co, pfd .... 90 
Orr Cotton Mills ...... BPs 91 
100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd... .... 90 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pfd.... ... 100 
Parker Milis( Guar.... .... 102 
Parker Mills pref. .... 75 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, 


Bank Stocks, 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid. Asked 

110 
Brown Mig. Co. ....... imo «AO 
Cannon .... 
Chadwick- Hoskins a 95 


Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd..... 100 
Erwin Com ......... 120 
70 
Gray Mig. Go........... 121 
Highiand Park ....... 200 
Highland Park, pfd. . 101 
........... 
Mooresville ........... 
Roanoke Millis ........ 155 
Statesville Cot. Mills .. 96 
Washington, ...... 104 
Washington .......... 20 30 
Wiseassett ............ 1038 125 
Woodlawn ............ 100 103 
Parker Mills com. .... res 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. . 100 
Piekens Cotton Mills.. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... 160 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.... 115 
Riverside Mills ........ 25 
Saxon Mills .......... 120 127% 
Sibley Mfg. Co. Ga.... 
Spartan Mills ........ 125 
Toxaway Mills ........ 72 
Tucapau Mills ........ 260 
Union Buffalo Mills, tst 

Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 

10 
Victor Mfg. Co........ 112 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 80) 
Warren Mfg. Co....... 95 
100... 
Woodside Mills, ecrm.. 70 
Woodside pref. ....... 67 


| 
| 
‘ 
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| Personal Items 


T. H. Quinn has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Howell Mill, Cherryville, N. C. 


H. W. Crow has accepted the po- 
sition of master mechanic at the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Go. 


M. R. Casey, of Belton, 8. CG. has 
accepted a position with the Wil- 
liamston (S. €.) Mills. 


J. G. Bradley, of Williamston, 5. 
C.. has accepted a position at the 
La Grange (Ga.) Mill. 


E. Y. Rebertson, of Arcadia, &. 
C. has aceepted a position. at Mar- 
shall, N. C. 


J. L. Hatehie was hurt last week 
by jumping from the elevator at the 
Areadia (8. Mill. 


W. A. Burns has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning in Mill No. 2 of the 
Massachusetts Mills. Lindale, Ga. 


V. D. Bradley. of Asheville, N. C, 
has aecepted a position with the 
Poe Mfg. Co. Greenville, S. C. 


J. L. Streud has moved from the 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8S. C., to 
the Poe Mills of the same place. 


Milton Holly has accepted the po- 
sition of shipping clerk at the Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Mfg. Uo. 


W. P. Walker, of Charlotte, has 
accepted a posilion with the Ivey 
Millis. Hickory, N. C. 


W. F. Doggett, supermtendent of 
the Buffalo Mills, has been 
visiting at Gaffney, 8. C. 

C. Enos Bean, supermtendent of 
the Drayten (S. ©.) Mills, spent 
last Sunday in Charlotte. 


R. A. Farris bas been promoted 
from seetion hand to second hand 
at the Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, 
s. 


P. M. Hall who was hurt at Lin- 
dale, Ga., several weeks ago by 
Leonard Neal is now considered to 
be out of danger. 


M. ©. Morgan has accepted a po- 
sition in the roller covering de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Mills 
at Lindale, Ga. 


Will Gibson, from South Carolina, 
has accepted the positin of over- 
seer of spinning in Mill No. 2 at the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lindale; Ga, 


C. Clarke, of Bessemer City, N. 
c. bas accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Whitaker 
Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. 


M. T. Williams of Columbus, Ga.. 
has acc»pted the position of second 
hand at the Unity Spinning Co., 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Geo. W. Turnipseed, formerly 
superintendent of Enoree, 5. C., has 
reeovered sufficient from his illness 
lo pay us a visit this week. 


A. M. Hamilton, superintendent 
of the Lowe Mills, Huntsville, Ala., 
was a visitor at Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
last week. 
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G. T. Marsh, of Birmingham, Ala,. 
is now superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


J. 0. Epps has accepted the posi- 
tion of night second hand in carding 
at High Shoals, N. C. 


C. H. Henley has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Great Falls, 8. 
C. and is now connected with the 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


Ss. D. Henley has taken charge 
of the sewing room of the bleachery 
of the Erwin Mill No. 4, West Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


G. E, Cowan has resigned his po- 
sition in eloth room of Clifton (8. 
CG.) Mill No. 1 and will teach sehoo! 
in North Carolina. 


Jim Williams, of Pelzer, 8. C, 
is now second hand in cloth room 
at the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 


J. L. Irby, formerly master me- 
chani¢ at the Millfort Mill, Fort 
Mill. S. C. now has a similar posi- 
lar position with the New Century 
Cotton Mills at South Boston, Va. 


B. R. Parker has resigned as sec- 
tion man im spinning at the Chad- 
wiek Hoskins No. 3 Mill, Charlotte, 
N. to aeeept a similar position 
al the Highland Park Mills No. 1. 


. Slaughter has accepted the 
position of purchasing agent of the 
Pelzer Mills and other mills which 
are controlled by Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth. 


J. N. Badger, superintendent of the 
Walhalla Mills was in Paco- 
let, S. C. last week to attend the 
funeral of his brother-in-law, John 
Willard. 


H. Gould Welborn has resigned as 
general superintendent of the mills 
at Lexington and trene, 8. C. to be- 
come general superintendent of the 
Parker Mills which are located at 
Columbia, 8. C. 


A. A. Short has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Howell Mulls, 
Cherryville, N. GC. to become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Sanders Spinning Co. Bessemer 
City, N. C. 


B. L. Doby has resigned as second 
hand in spinning at the -‘Wiscas- 
sett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., to ac- 
cept the position of overseer of 
spinning alt the Paola Mills, States- 
ville, N. C. 


J. W. Lawhon. formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Glenola Mills, 
Fufaula, La. is now second hand 
in No. 3 weave room, Dan. River 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Harrie Fales Takes New Position. 


Harrie L. Fales has resigned as 
Southern representative of the Kin- 
ead Mfg. Co. of Boston, Mass. and 
acquired an interest in the Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Company, of Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and will be secretary 
of that company. 

Mr. Fales is widely and favorably 
known among the Southern mulls 
and we wish him much success in 
his new work, 


Flower Show at Louise Mills. 

The annual flower show ~ and 
awarding of prizes will be held at 
the Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C.. on 
next Monday night. An address 
will be delivered on that oecasion 
by Hon. Heriot Clarkson. 

Death At Anniston. 

J. W. Boone, a white man about 
forty years old, who was employed 
at the Anniston (Ala.) Knitting Mili, 
died last week at Anniston. He 
was discovered outside the mill in 
an unconscious condition. He was 
earried to a hospital, but- he failed 
to rally from his desperate condi- 
tion and died a few hours later. 


Fined For Assault. 

Bennie Gunter, a voung while 
fellow who lives at the National 
Cotton Mill, Lumberton, N. C.. was 
tried on a charge of assaulting C. 
A. Thompson who lives also at the 
National Mill. Gunter was . fined 
210 and cost... The unfortunate af- 
fair oecured at the mill in Lumber- 
ion, N. C.. Friday of last week. 


Negro Loses Arm. 


“Son” Parker, a negro boy about 
16 vears of age, lost his right arm in 
an ace‘dent of the Fort Mill GS. GC. 
Mfe. Co. last week. Parker was em- 
ployed in the picker department and 
in some manner had his arm caught 
in one of the machines which severed 
his hand and mangled the arm so 
badly that the member was ampu- 
above the elbow. 


To Play At A County Fair. 


The Orr Mills Band, of Anderson, 
now the official band of the Second 
Battalion of the Seeond South Gar- 
olina Regiment of the National 
Guard, has gone to Greenwood. 
where it will furnish musie at the 
Greenwood county fair, whieh 
Is open. 

The band boys were dressed in 
their new brown uniforms when 
they left for Greenwood, presenting 
a good appearance. 


Columbas Warehouses Are Filled 
With Cotten. 


Columbus, Ga.—Up to date there 
are 16.000 bales of cotton stored 
in the warehouses here from the 
present season's crop.. Besides this, 
the eotton mills here have been 
large purchasers at the lowest price 
and they have man, bales stored 
in their private warehouses. There 
is no desire shown by any of the 
warehousemen to sell cotton and 
very little is being shipped away 
from this city, exeept to fill orders 
received several months ago. 


Foreign Spinners Busy. 


A Boston man identified with the 
textile industry just returned from 
abroad is quoted as saying that he 
found that some of the largest cot- 
ton mills in England had contract- 
ed to sell their entire product up 
to next, July ‘on a basis of 12 and 
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if 1-2 cents cotton. The fact that 


the Enelish mills can secure the 
raw cotton requiréments 2 1-2 and 


3 cents a pound under a basis on* 


which they sold these goods nine 
months ahead, indicates._to him, a 
period of great prosperity for the 
English mills m Prather severe con- 
trast to conditions m this country. 
Daily Trade Record. 


Mill Man Shot From Ambush. 


Greensboro, N. C—Thomas M. 
Crumpton of Ossipee Cotton Mills, 
in Alamance county, near the Guil- 
ford line, was taken to St. Leo's 
hospital this week im a serious con- 
dition from a shotgun wound, and 
he ts not expected to recover. T he 
injured man accuses Abe Conkling, 
another white man of the mill vil- 
lage, of waylaying and shooting him. 
if his story be true; Conkling is in 
a bad way for a charge of murder 
against him. 


Much Cotton Ginned. 


Washington, D. C. Oet. 25.—Gat- 
ton ginned throughout the South 
since the picking of the crop of 
i911 began has been carried on with 
greater activity this season than in 
any year and has resulted in the 
unprecedented quantity of 7,740,634 
running hales of cotton ginned to 
October 18 The census bureau re- 
port issued at 18 o'clock today show- 
ed that greater quantities were gin- 
ned during the sason in every cot- 
ton state except Oklahoma. 

There were 2,316,000 bales more 
than. were ginned last year to the 
same date; 1,322,740 bales more 
than during the record crop year of 
1904, when 47.7 per cent of the 
years total crop of 13,697,310 run- 
ning bales were ginned to October 
18" and 1,444,468 bales more than 
the big crop year of 1908, when 484 
per cent of the year’s crop of 13,- 
32,131 running bales were ginner 
{fo that date. 

Throughout the growing season 
various ¢onditions caused the crop 
lo mature much earlier than ‘in 
most previous vears and harvest 
conditions have .\been excellent in 
most districts of the cotton belt. 

In Texas the ginning surpassed 
previous records by more than 600,- 
GOO bales; in Georgia, by 429,000 
bales; in Alabama, by 138,000 bales: 
in North Carolina, by 129,000 bales, 
and in South Carolina, by 132,000 
bales. 


Mikey Doyle went on a fishing 
trip on the lake, and when his boat 
hit a hidden rock he was bumped 
overboard and drowned. A search- 
in party, led by O’Brien, repaired 
to the Deyle home te break the 
news to Mrs. Doyle, and O’Brien 
said: 

“Oi did't know yer Doyle. Was 
there any marks or peculiar things 
about him, mum, that we ean iden- 
tify him by?" 

“Yis, Mr. O'Brien: 
answered Mrs. Doyle. 


there was,” 


“What were they?” asked O’Brien. 


“He was a little deaf,” said Mrs. 
Doyle, tearfully. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete., to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Sombhern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost_uniess a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau. 

If you are out of a job or are 
seeking a better one the employ- 
ment bureau of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin offers you am oppor- 
tunity at a very small! cost. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of smal! mill or overseer of 
weaving or overseer and designer 
in large mill. Native of South Car- 
olina. Long Experience. Best of 
reference. Married. Age 35. Can 
get production. Now employed es 


designer. Will go anywhere Ad- 
dress 44, care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED—Position as engineer, 


master mechanic and eleetrician, 
40 years practical experience on 
compound. engines, motors and 
shop work. Best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 45. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


references. Address 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving. Would accept position 
as second hand in large room. 
{5 years experience on sheetings, 
shirting, drills and box loom work. 
Address No. 50, 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Have had long experi- 
ence and can gel results. Would 
like to correspond with mill need- 
ing first class man. Address No. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Fourteen years as carder 
ahd spinner and four Years as 


superintendent. Good references. 


Address No. 47. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving and designing. . Experi- 
enced on fine and coarse goods, 
also all kinds of dobby work. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 48. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding, or carding and spinning. 
Have had long experience as ov- 
erseer of both carding and spin- 
ning. Three years experience 
erecting and overhauling combers. 


WANTED-—-Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long experience 
on colored and fancy goods and 
am an experienced designer. Now 
employed in the North, but wish 
to locate in the South. Address 
No. 54. 


SUPERINTENDENT of lone and 
varied experience, 39 years old, 
of moral and temperate habits. 
Now emploved, but want larger 
mill and better. salary: Corres- 
pondence or interviews invited. 
Address No. 52. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SMALL mill or 
spinner in large mill. 20 years ex- 
perience in varding and spinning. 
Now employed as assistant supep- 
intendent. Experienced on 4s to 
60s both waste and cotton, long 
and short staple. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 5%. 


WANTED—Position as earder and 
spinner on night or day run. Have 
filled present position of carder 
‘nd spinner for four years. Can 
furnish good references and get 
quality and quantity. Address No. 
54. 


— 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers and have 
filled position in large mills. Good 
reference. Address No. 55. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving. Experience on both p!ain 
and fancy white and colored goods. 
Long experience and good r-fer- 
ences. Address No. 56. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding: 36 years old, married, 
strictly sober and good manager 
of help. Six and a half years 
experience as overseer in good 
mill. Can furnish good references 
from former employers. Address 
No. 57. 


WANTED—Position as superinien- 
dent. Have had long practical ex- 
perience and am now assistant 
superintendent of a large mil! and 
giving satisfaction. Can give as 
references, my present emplovers. 
Address No. 58. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent or carder and spinner. Have 
had long experience and can give 
satisfaction. I can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 59. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding and combing or spinning. 
Long experience; 30 years old, 
married, strictly sober and can get 
quantity and quality at right cost. 
Address No. 60. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning; 15 years experience in 
both weaving and yarn mills. Can 


furnish references from gvod 
mills. Address No, 61. 
WANTED—Position as superinten- 


dent. Have had long experience 
on almost all lines of goods man- 
ufactured in the South and can 
furnish fine reference. Address 
No. 62. 


WANTED BY PRACTICAL 
FACTURER position as superin- 
tendent of yarn or weave mill. 
White oer colored raw stock, long 
or short chain beaming and gquill- 
ing hosiery yarn, fancy mixes, 
mock twists. etc. 4s to 60s. 15 
years as superimtnedent at present 
employed; reference No. 1; can 
come 30 davs notice. Address 
No. 63. 


MANL- 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn mill.. Now employed 
as superintendent, but would 


change on account of health of 
family. 40 years old and have 
held one position 11 years. Would 


like a mill in run-down condition. 
Address No. 64. 


WANTED position as overseer of 

weaving. Have had long exper- 
lence in first-class mills on both 
white and colored goods. Fine 


references. Address No. 65. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING. Have had long ex- 
perience in first-class milis and 
can furnish good references. 
Would be willing to take a small 


amount of stock in the mill. Ad- 
dress No. 66, 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Have 
had long experience and am now 
employed. Can furnish satisfac- 
tary references. Address No. 67. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had long experience im cot- 
ton mill work and can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
GH. 


WANT postion as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but prefer 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 60. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience and am now 
employed but want larger mili. 
My references are good and I can 
get results. Address No. 70. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $2,000. Now em- 
ployed, but would prefer to 
change. Good references as_ to 
both character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 71. 


{7 


PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


end your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 

Personal Attentien Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


WANT POSITION as superintend- 
ent of smal! mill or carder in large 
mill. Age 39. Married. 25 years 
in mill business. 5 years in pres- 
ent pdosittion of carder. Good 
manager of help. Address No. 72. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill. Now employed. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 73. 


WANT position as 
carding. Now employed in large 
mill but desire to change. Can 
furnish the best of references 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 74. 


overseer of 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Had 12 
years experience as overseer and 
one year as superintendent. Now 


employed but could change on 
short notice. Address No. 75. 
WANT position as overseer of 


slashing, beaming, 
spooling. 14 years experience in 
this department and overseer 
for 8 years on all pattern work. 
Married. Good references.. Ad- 
dress No. 76. 


warping and 


WANT position as superintend- 
ent or carder and spinner. Am 
thoroughly posted on aN branches 
of the mill business and can fur- 


nish splendid references. Have 
had long experience. Address 
No. 77. 


WANT position as overseer of 
winding and reeling or twisting 
room. Have 4 years’ experience 
as overseer. Can furnish good 
references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 78. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now emploved as superintendent 
and giving satisfaction but prefer 
to change. Have had 25 years ex- 


perience. 40 years old. Married. 
Good references. Address No. 
79. 
WANT position as superintenden- 


ent of a 7,00 to 30,000 spindle mill 
on colored goods, 37 years old. 
Married and strictly sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 80. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now emploved and have had long 
experience both as carder and 
superintendent. Good references. 
Address No. 81. 


(Continued on next Page) 
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WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
anc can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 82. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting. Thoroughly 
experienced on No. 158 to -60s 
combed and carded. Now em- 
ployed. Married and strictly so- 
ber. Good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 83. 


— 


~- 


WANTED position as overseer of 
spinning or superintendent of a 


small mill. 32 years old: Mar- 
ried. Good references. Experi- 


ence on 8s to 60s local to Egyp- 
tian stock. Address No. 84. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence and am now employed. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 86. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Age 30. Married. Been 
in spinning room 20 years. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 87. 

WANT POSITION AS DYER. Have 
had 15 vears experience on dyemeg 
and bleaching long and short chain 
warps and raw stock; also sizing. 
Have been five years on present 
job. Good references, Address 
No. 88. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill of 5,000 to 10,000 spin- 
dies. Now employed as superim- 
‘tendent but want to change. Age 
40, Tn mill 26 years. Held one po- 
sition 7 years. Good references. 
Address No. 89. 

WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both. 25 


Experience of 2 
years on both combed and carded 
varns from 8s to 60s, Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 90. 


WANT position as 
of yarn or cloth mill. Experience 
on both coarse and fine. counts 
and on white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 91. 


superimtendent 


WANT position of superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed as 
superintendent and have held this 
position for five years. Age 36. 
Strietiy sober. Good references. 
Address No. 92. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving room in smal! mill. Have. 
had 10 years’ experience as sec- 
ond hand. Can give good refer- 
ences from present and past em- 
plovers. Address No. 93. 


WANT position as overseer of 
cloth room. Would not consider 
less than $3.00. Experience on 
fine goods. Address No. 94. 


WANT position as engineer and ma- 
ehinist. Have had good experience 
in cotton mill work. Am now 
employed but could change on 10 
days notice. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 95. 


}HERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


The Steam Turbine For Future 
Work. 

(Continued from Page 4.) 
rated machine, while they may be 
identical in every respect. Delu- 
sions of this nature have frequent- 
ly eaused real misapprehension. 


The pdwer-factor of electric 
lcads must also be considered, its 
neglect in many plants having re- 


sulted very unfortunately in serious 
overheating of the geenrators. 


Conclusion. 

In expounding the truths as we 
best know them, the author offers 
these suggetions for the benefit of 
those who have been debarred 
through lack of time and opportuni- 
ty from an imtimate familiarity 
with these vital turbime elements, 
and it is hoped that, as thus corre- 
lated, the various phases of the sub- 
ject that have been discussed will 
carry the value properly attached 
to them.—Electire Journal. 


Management of Help. 
Continued from Page 7) 
should not be allowed to loaf in or 
around the mill. Some mils have 

door watchmen to prevent this. 

The help is usually managed in 
large mills by the second hands 
and in small mills by the overseers: 
in both cases the superintendents 
making suggestions to the overseers. 
It makes little difference which’ one 
in authority does the managing of 
the help so long as he is a good 
manager and to be a good manager 
you must not have any pets or fav- 
orites, treat them all alike. Try 
never to do anything that will cause 
some one to say that you are using 
partiality or hold prejudice against 
some one. Another thing I will 
mention here. You know sometimes 
work wrl!l run bad in spite of everv- 
thing and the help gets careless or 
out of heart. as we term it. This is 
when an overseer, second hand or 
section man shonlid not lose his tem- 
per. 

The overseer should he the leader 
in his room and let the help follow. 
We can do this and at the same time 
not be too familiar with the help: 
or m other words, any one managing 
helo should be pleasant at all times 
no matter what comes up. Don’t be 
afraid vour help will know too much 
about their work: the more they 
know the hetter for you and the 
company. Always be ready to give 
any one a kind answer. 

Each overseer should run his 
room systematically. Study human 
nature, then apply it to the help. 
Be sure you let the help know vou 


understand vour room and see that - 


both the heln and the Company get 
what is soming to them. Learn to 
sav “No” when vou ought too and 
nromote your help as fast as vou 
can from the sweeper en up. Win 
the eonfidence of vour help. prove 
fo them vou ae their friend, Watch 
for the little things and it will help 
you to take care of the Bir ones, 
such as reading, talking. dead-heat- 
ing. staying out or away from their 
work. All these thimes will occur 
and if von do not strive to keep if 
down it will grow until it gets be- 
vond vour control. So act as to 
eause the help to feel that during 
work hours evervthine is strictiv 
business, but when out of the mill 
all are equal. | 


Don’t. fall asleep on the job. The 
help question is the seeret in run- 
ning a cotton mill. The man that 
has worked up in a mill knows what 


it takes to make good running work. 

Overseers should see that floors 
and closets are kept clean. Use 
plenty of disinfectant and the help 
will be more healthy. 

The cotton mills of today have 
more enlightened and skilled help 
than ever before or a better class of 
help. It used to be that cotton mill 
help was looked down upon by oth- 
er classes of people, but in this day 
and time you wil) find as good peo- 
a at cotton mills as anywhere 
else. 

Say men: don’t forget this as you 
climb the ladder round by round. 
Always wear the same size hat, hold 
yourself up and be a man. Don't 
get the big head. No one likes a 
fellow that is stuck on himself. 

If any of your help get sick, visit 
them. Let them know you have 
some feelings and sympathize with 
them. The Lord will reward you 
for such acts. 

Some overseers have a disposition 
lo meddle or take up some. things 
that don’t concern us or the Com- 
pany’s business. We should not do 
this as we have enough to do with- 
out interfering with things that 
don't concern us or the Company. 
No overseer should keep anything 
concerning the Company's business 
from the superintendent that the 
superintendent ought to know. 

Sometimes a hand will fall out 
with an overseer, second hand or 
section mand and wont want to 
work for that man but want to go 
to work in some.other department 
of the mill. This should not be al- 
lowed uniess satisfactorv with both 
overseers, 

Now as to the village. Don’t have 
any stables. pig pens or any thing 
that is filthy kept in the village. 
Of eourse, such will cause sickness. 
you can have separate places on 
ends or back of villare for stables 
and pig pens. Keep the village in 
good sanitary condition. (Use plen- 
ty of disinfectant). Eneourage gar- 
dens and flower yards. Don't allow 
drinking. gambling or any rowdyism 
in village. We should all take inter- 
est in church work and Sunday 
schools. 

This is what [ think it takes to be 
a successful mill man. However, 
this is only one man’s idea. We 
all sometimes have different opin- 
ions. Peedee. 


A | Larger Field. 


Father, | am not sure whether I 
shall be a specialist for the ears 
or the teeth,” said a starting son. 

“Choose the teeth, my boy: every- 
body has thirty-two of them, but 
only two ears.”—Exchange. 


Couldn’t Help it. 


A man traveling on a through 
express left his chair in the crowd- 
ed dining-car just after he ‘had 
ordered his luncheon He went to 
get something he had forgotten in 
the Pullman. 

When he rteurned, in spite of 
the fact that he had left a magazine 
on the chair in the dinet Ge 
found a handsomely dressed woman 
in his place. He protested witht all 
the politeness he could minster. 
but the woman turned on him with 
flashing eyes. 

“Sir,” she remarked haughtily, 
“do you know that I am one of the: 
directors’ wives?” 

“My dear madam,” he responded, 
“if you were the director's only 
wife I should still ask for my 
chair.”—Exchanege. 


Thursday, November 2, 1944. 
Superintendents 


and Overseers 


Spray Cotton Mill. 


Spray, N. C. 


D. M. Lasher ...... Superintendent 


D. B. Spinner 
S. M. Puquoa..... Master Mechanic 


Wampum Cotten Mill. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Milton Ensor ...... Superintendent 

E. A. Huffstickler....No, 4, Spinner 

Ellis Fisher. «....... No. 2, Spinner 
- Daniel Mill. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. W. Weidner..... Superintendent 


John M. Carder 
L. Dellinger...Master Mechanic 
Dickson Cotton Mill. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 
5. Murphy:. Superintendent 
a Carder 
John Worrell...... Master Mechanic 


Rhode Island Cotton Mill 


Spray, N. G. 


Luther .Knowles....Superintendent 


W. J. Donaho....Master Mechanic 


Martinsville Cotton Mill. 


Martinsville, Va. 


J. B. Finlayson... Carder 
M. A. Godfrey......... Ciegth Room 
O. Weaver 
Rhodes Mfg. Co. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

Luther Knowles..... Superintendent 
A. L. Dellimger...:..... Electrician 
Winder Cotton Mill. 
‘Winder, Ga. 

T. H. Robinson... Superintendent 
Carder 
J. H. Higginbotham........ Weaver 
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C. M. Sh d...M hani 
» M. Sherwood...Master Mechanic 
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é CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W Cramer. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

BOBBIN WINDERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


H. Bigelow. 
Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

The Stafford Company. 
Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Rol! Company. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Go. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


Cc. G. Sargents Sons. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


American Moistening Ce. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargenrts Sona. 


LOOMS— 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


VILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co . 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILDOADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Werks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 
A Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Bunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 


Draper Co. 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Wokrs. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co 


STOP MOTIONS— 


Draper 
The Stafford 0». 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Go. 


-TWISTERS— 


Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


HOUR. 


CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER 


“IT WORKS ADMIRABLY” 


‘“ THE BEST SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF CLEANING - OPENING - BLOOMING - OF COTTON ” 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 


admirably. 


or any compressed cotton. 


every success. 


SLATER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. L. 


68 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We received your C. O. B. Machine, and put same in operation, and find that it works 
From what we have seen up to date it seems to be the best solution of the problem of Clean- 

ing. Opening and Blooming’”’ of cotton in the Picker room that we have yet found, particularly for Egyptian 
It puts the fiber in such beautiful shape for the action of the pickers and 
cards that we are satisfied that those machines are able to do their work much better. 
improvements being made in the Picker Room end of the cotton mill, as it seems that all attention in the 
way of improv-ments in the last decade have been in the finishing processes of the mill. We wish for you 


Yours very truly. 


SLATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wm. H. Harriss, Treasurer. 


Sept. 25th. 1911. 


We are giad to see 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Willlam St., New York 
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“IDEAL \AUFTOMA JI IC 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, ) 
Realty Building, Charlotte; N. C. 


The Yarn ae Machine || The Charlotte Supply Company 

to the bob- 

ee co Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
| ‘ Sone See. NED BELTING. Special attention given 
) Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
Graniteville, 

B. §. COTTRELL N.C. Southern Agent GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 
| 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 
UNION SHUTTLE CO. New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


Preparations for Sizing 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION and Finishing of all 


Threading 
and Corru- 
gated Cop 


Shuttles 
A Specialty 


sacha SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


dence 
Solicited 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


For Woolen and Worsted Weaving NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY Southern Representative, 
Corner Market and Foster Streets 


Seuth Lawrence. Mass Lawrence, Mass. S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. Ci 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye 
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